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Applied Economics 


Fourth Edition—By J. H. Dodd 


CLEARLY STATED WITH A VISUAL 


Eighteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the 
criticisms that caused economics to become so unpopu- 
lar that it almost disappeared from the high school 
curriculum. The complaints were that economics, as 
taught, was too technical. 

Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote 
a book that was packed full of fundamental economic 
principles, interestingly written, nontechnically pre- 
sented, and attractively illustrated. The new fourth 
edition takes another step forward. The vital subject of 
economics is presented in a vivid manner that will 
appeal to students and administrators who want to 
understand the American philosophy of economics and 
the system under which we live. If every student could 
study this book, we would have a better economic 
society in this generation. 


PRESENTATION 


In this textbook the author and the 
editors have made maximum use of 
the best techniques of visual aids. 
Charts, tables, photo- 
graphs, graphs, and sketches are tied 
in directly with the text discussions. 
Here is a book that carries a vital 


message easily understood. 
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bover Story: The covers of THE 


ALANCE SHEET this year feature a 
w of the activities of the Future Busi- 
ess Leaders of America. There are more 
an 1,200 chapters throughout the 
Jnited States. The executive director is 
lollis Guy of the United Business Edu- 
ation Association (NEA), Washing- 


on 6, D. C. 


HE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
pr business and economics teachers. Its 
urpose is to provide an open forum for 
he constructive discussion of problems of 
nterest to the classroom teacher and to 
e profession as a whole. In view of the 
ature of the magazine, the South- 
Jestern Publishing Company does not 
ecessarily promote or subscribe to the 
— expressed in the articles pub- 
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Here is a_classroom-proved 


book you will enjoy teaching | 








20: CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING ae 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been proved in the authors’ 

classes before publication. It has been the most widely used book 

in the field for many years. Thousands of teachers who have used 

previous editions have contributed to the planning of the latest edition. The 
sixth edition has been adopted in all states having adoptions since its publica- 
tion. It is also adopted in most of the large cities having adoptions and in thou- 
sands of individual schools. It is giving satisfaction in more typewriting class- 
rooms than all other textbooks combined. 


You can use 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth 
Edition, with full confidence that your students will pro- 
gress easily and rapidly in their development of a 
usable typing skill. Workbooks, tests, and awards are 
available to motivate and hold the interest of your 
students. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
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The Business Teacher Scarcity 


A real crisis is just ahead for the business teaching profession. And you, 
as a business teacher, can do more than anyone else to prevent calamity. 

Unless effective action is taken to prevent it, the scarcity of business teachers 
will become so great that either many business students must be turned away 
or people without adequate training must be permitted to teach. This scarcity 
results from five forces: 


1. Rapidly increasing enrollment in high schools 
2. Continually expanding demand for business subjects, especially typing 


3. An amazing decrease in the number of college graduates who are prepared 
to teach business subjects 


4. A large percentage of college graduates who are prepared to teach failing 
to enter the profession — attracted to other more remunerative and 
alluring occupations or forced into military service 


5. Excessive turnover — teachers leaving the profession because of age, 
marriage, and especially for other occupations 


As the scarcity of teachers is publicized by radio, television, and the press, 
have you considered that you hold the key to the solution? 

No one has as good an opportunity to help young people decide to become 
a- business teachers as the business teacher. Your daily demonstration of the 
profession in action, your intimate association with the prospects at the time 
of decision, your students’ respect for your knowledge, skill, and personality 
‘S- make it possible for you to do what no one else can do. Students see that you 
enjoy your work, that you are having a good time doing something of really 
great importance. If well presented to them, why shouldn’t they want to become 
teachers, too? A business teacher enjoying his work and proud of his profession 





th should be glad to point out the value and satisfaction he has in teaching. Young 
people should be made aware of the unique advantage of business teacher 

O- preparation — the preparation which qualifies one to be a teacher also opens 
the door to a business career. 

a When you discover a student with high intelligence and fine personality 


whom you believe will make a good teacher, why not have a talk with him 
about the advantages of teaching as a profession? | 

Ir If every business teacher were successful in getting only one student to 
prepare and become a teacher each year, the scarcity would be ended. 

The right solution to teacher scarcity is to raise salaries to meet the com- 
petition of other occupations, but even if the salaries were raised now it would 
take five years to prepare high school graduates for beginning teaching posi- 
tions. We can’t wait, we must take action now. 

Are you willing to do your part? 


ZO, 

ee, Msn. 
llas 

: Verner Dotson, president of Western Business Edu- 
sco ca Association; director of business education, 


n 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 
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Business Teachers to the Rescue! 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, HOUSTON, TEX4; 


What can we do to be of help in the business teacher shortage 


crisis? 


Miss Lawrence promotes some ‘‘do’s and don’ts”’’ 


for all of us to heed in selling teaching as a profession to 
the public. 


of teaching business subjects were on a fiel 


The twelve members of a class in ma field 


trip. They were visiting the local offices and! 


salesrooms of one of the nation’s largest 
makers of office equipment, appliances, and 
supplies. As the tour was about to end and 
the personable office manager was distrib- 
uting ‘Teachers’ Aids” kits to his visitors, 
he made a little speech in which he appealed 
to the young men in the class to forget their 
plans to teach. He unashamedly urged them, 
instead, to consider the fine salary-plus- 
commission income, the congenial working 
conditions, the opportunity to “get out and 
meet people” that his company offered such 
young men. The teacher in charge of the 
group tried to laugh off the pleas of their 
business host as merely a nice gesture, but 
secretly she knew his remarks had gone home 
to some extent. Later, when she could speak 
privately to the business executive, she tried 
to point out how the shortage of qualified 
teachers in business was as much his concern 
as was the shortage of salesmen for his 
company’s products. This typical, aggressive 
American businessman needs to see that 
behind the supply of, and demand for, his 
company’s services are the teachers of those 
people who will make them, improve them, 
and use them in the nation’s offices. In fact, 
the very sales record he worries about de- 
pends on how many trained (by business 
teachers) persons are available to operate 
the machines and equipment. 

This incident serves to point out two 
factors in the big problem of securing enough 
qualified business teachers: First, young 
people who have launched upon a program 
to prepare for business teaching are espe- 
cially desirable as employees in business 
because they have ideals, intelligence, and 
thorough overview of business functions. 
Such qualities are at a premium in the job 
market. Not only are the few young men 
wooed by business, but the young women 
preparing to teach secretarial subjects are 
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almost swept off their feet by fabulous offen 
from business offices. 


In the industrial cities of our state, th 
average inexperienced college graduate wit 
four years of secretarial training can begi 
with an annual salary of $3,180 as a secretan 
in a plush office. With the double major ¢ 
secretarial administration and business edu 
cation, the same graduate would be able ti 
expect $2,700 as the annual base salary ¢ 
a beginning business teacher in the state. 


Furthermore, the business world and th 
general public do not appear to understan( 
the seriousness of the teacher shortage. Only 
when an individual’s own school-age chili 
is part of an overcrowded class, or has ti 
take shorthand or bookkeeping from a part: 
time Spanish teacher, does he know the 
problem is also his. Among one’s friend 
who are not professional educators, it is hari 
to find a realistic point of view on the teache 
situation. Except for school board member 
and a few ardent P.T.A. members, most well: 
meaning parents are ambitious for thei 
children to enter almost any profession bu 
teaching — “‘an honorable calling, doubtless 
but surely Robert can do better than that!” 
By “better than that” the parent refers to 
Robert’s earning possibilities, not to his 
contribution to the life of his generation. 


Surveys usually show that parents ar 
more influential in vocational choices than 
anyone else, even more so than they admit. 
When a parent wants her daughter to be- 
come a secretary in a substantial company, 
she may agree to including some courses in 
education, so she can “fall back”’ on teaching 
if she finds the office job too confining or too 
competitive. This attitude relegates teach- 
ing to a second-rate position, but it may well 
turn out that the would-be secretary finds 
classroom activities more to her liking when 
she does her practice teaching. With every- 
one bidding for her talents, the young 
woman faces a real dilemma; however, her 
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parents and friends seldom suggest teaching 
as a solution. 

So here they are — the basic factors in the 
teacher-shortage picture: (1) demand for 
qualified young people in well-paid business 
positions, and (2) general lack of concern 
and understanding by those outside educa- 
tional fields. 

When national statistics are considered, 
they reveal that while student enrollment in 
high school is expected to reach 9,427,000 in 
1960, the present trend in the certification 
of new business teachers will qualify only 
some 2,700 teachers that year.! This is the 
estimate in view of the 38.6 per cent decrease 
in the certification of new business teachers 
from 1950 to 1954. It is not the purpose of 
this article to present startling new statistics 
nor to review old ones. Rather, since it is 
now an accepted fact that a teacher shortage 
is here and remains in prospect for several 
years, it is better to consider ways of allevi- 
ating the problem. 


WHAT NOT TO DO 


(1) Do not join the shruggers. Far from 
being a hopeless problem, it has some bright 
aspects, especially the promise of growth in 
school enrollment. This is good. 


(2) Do not join the school-critics. Defend 
the make-shift classrooms and the split 
programs as “the best that we taxpayers 
have furnished funds to provide, thus far.” 

(3) Do not join the ostriches. Ignoring 
the situation will not make it go away. 

(4) Do not join the chronic sour-faces. 
Resentment of extra students, new assign- 
ments, crowded rooms only adds wrinkles 
to the brow — not stars to the crown. Might 
as well make the best of a situation by 
getting on the‘solution side instead of on the 
problem side. 

(5) Do not join the give-uppers. A de- 
featist attitude will not get more qualified 
teachers now or ever. To advocate the 
certification of unqualified “‘teachers” would 
truly defeat the case for business educators. 
Expediency should not extend to such drastic 
measures, although high enrollments may 
call for student teacher-trainees to carry on 
under the direct supervision of good, ex- 
perienced teachers. 


WHAT TO DO 


(1) Actively and enthusiastically partici- 
pate in all professional and civic organiza- 
tions that can cause changes for the better 
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in salaries of teachers, working conditions in 
schools, building and space provisions, and 
retirement and other welfare benefits. Based 
so definitely upon the dollars available in 
the school treasury, any one of these four 
items may be reason enough for not choosing 
to be a teacher all one’s life. Legislatures, 
state and national teachers’ associations, 
local taxpayers’ groups, and voters’ leagues 
are powerful opinion-makers. Business 
teachers should use every opportunity to 
put business education’s needs on the con- 
sciences of these groups, to the end that 
adequate funds will be provided. 


(2) Be an ambassador of good will between 
business and the schools. Seek the aid and 
good graces of organizations such as National 
Office Management Association, National 
Secretaries Association, Association of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, the local Chamber 
of Commerce, Association of Personnel 
Administrators, even the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions Clubs. Once the farsighted men 
and women of groups such as these see that 
more and more qualified business teachers 
are needed to prepare the new employees 
for business, they will cooperate wonder- 
fully. Scholarships provided by such groups 
will aid immeasurably in keeping the ambi- 
tious young business major in school long 
enough to get his degree and teaching certif- 
icate. Without such scholarships (or part- 
time employment) the student would quit 
in two years and take a well-paid business 
position with limited opportunity for further 
schooling. Teachers can make it plain to 
professional and business organizations that 
the best “educational activity” they can 
sponsor is a business teacher-trainee. 


(3) Encourage parents to recognize the 
teaching profession as a desirable life work 
for their youngsters. A teacher’s personal 
relationships and social contacts can be such 
that both the teacher and the profession he 
represents will gain stature. Everyone 
knows that “public relations” are really 
many “personal relations.” All these con- 
tacts with a business teacher should be 
pleasant and helpful. They should give the 
impression that the teacher did not “fall 
back” on teaching from a higher vocation, 
but that he is engaged in the profession of 
his choice and he likes it. 

The business teacher should make the 
most of opportunities in social occasions 
in his neighborhood, church, hobby groups 

(Concluded on page 297) 


a 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” NEA Research Division, Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1954, 
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Business Edueation in Europe: 
Implications for Business Edueation 


in the U. 8. A. 


by J. WILSON GETSINGER, SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The second of two articles based upon a report by Dr. Get- 

singer to the superintendent of schools and the Board of 

Education, San Diego City Schools, as a result of his travel, 

visitation, and study in twelve European countries while on 
sabbatical leave in 1954-55. 


All of the twelve countries visited while 
this study was being conducted emphasize 
the study of economics and the theory of 
business more than we do, and all do less 
“practical” training in such things as type- 
writing, shorthand, and the operation of 
business machines. To some extent this is 
conditioned by the very scanty equipment 
owned by many of the schools. 

It would be very easy to congratulate 
ourselves on the superior phases of our pro- 
gram, but this would in no way be profitable. 
Seeing the contrasts between our own think- 
ing and actions.and those of other countries 
with advanced cultures should enable us 
to re-examine much of our program, with 
possible profit. 

Comments and suggestions are set up here 
as briefly as possible, forming something 
of a partial summary. More detailed atten- 
tion has been given to foreign language 
teaching and to business competency exami- 
nations. 

Economics and Principles of American 
Business. We might well consider ways to 
increase our students’ interest in the prin- 
ciples of economics as developed and applied 
to American business. 

Our recent efforts to improve the course 
formerly known as Junior Business at the 
junior high school level has been along this 
line. There is much yet to be done, and it 
is not easy. Perhaps we should seek more 
help from business people as well as from 
teachers. 

The California State Department of Edu- 
cation has been urging us to give a more 
advanced course of this type in the 11th or 
12th year. Possibly this may belong in our 
social studies program. In any case, to be 
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effective, it must be well taught, and well 
planned by people with practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of American business. 

Buildings and Equipment. It is of interest 
to note that the new school buildings in 
Europe are much like our own. Despite 
many old and unsuitable buildings they also 
have quite a number of new ones and are 
planning more. Those directly concerned 
with planning school buildings could learn 
some things by including a visit to some of 
the new ones in Europe. 

In machines and equipment only a few 
countries approach our standards. Where 
they do, however, they equal us in every 
way, and occasionally exceed us. 

Crowded conditions should not cause us to 
forget the importance of faculty rooms, as 
we have been guilty of doing in some of our 
own schools. 

Open keyboards on typewriters were found 
to be well-nigh universal in Europe, confirm- 
ing our recent change in this direction. 


Special Laboratories. The termination of 
federal aid for distributive education makes 
this an opportune time to restudy this special 
field, especially with regard to merchandising 
laboratories, including display and card 
writing, perhaps on a nationwide basis as 
well as locally. I firmly believe that we are 
not adequately meeting our responsibilities 
to young people in this area, probably be- 
cause we do not yet know how to do so. 

The matter of closely relating display and 
commercial art to merchandising is certainly 
worthy of consideration. Merchandising is 
different in Europe, where small shops pre- 
vail, and cash and carry has not yet made 
any appreciable change in the old methods. 
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But display is vital to them. It is even more 
important in our supermarkets. 

Student Selection. The success of our 
San Diego insurance, dental assistant and 
medical assistant programs for which stu- 
dents are selected with some care, plus 
observations that I have made, suggest that 
we might well give more attention to selec- 
tion of students for other programs. In- 
creased enrollments make this easier in 
every way. At the same time we should not 
make the mistake of denying opportunity 
to students who have not yet fully developed 
their abilities. That will always be one of our 
responsibilities. 

Student Work Experience. I have long 
felt that we should use many more students 
than we do in the varied activities of running 
the school. Our nondegree students are 
usually so anxious to get to work that they 
do not accept the idea. Expansion of the 
junior college program in business education 
should permit us to greatly increase the 
opportunities for students to get work ex- 
perience, and find ways to give many boys 
and girls work experience in our office, 
stores, cafeterias, building upkeep and other 
activities. 

Philosophy and Curriculum. My convic- 
tion as to the value of the practical aspects 
of education was strengthened by this ex- 
perience. In those countries which are 
closest to the vocational philosophy as held 
by our country, many evidences of the great 
value of such programs were seen. And it 
seems probable that the quick recovery from 
the ravages of war in the more northern 
countries is related in considerable degree 
to their stronger belief in practical education. 

On the other hand, the countries that 
have tried to retain the old academic classical 
lines even in what they call “commercial 
education” are accomplishing little by chang- 
ing the name of the program. Both in the 
schools and in the daily life of their countries 
they lag farthest behind the parade. To 
educate all the children of all the people 
means to have programs that are meaningful 
and worth while to all of the children. 

Course Content Cooperation with Business- 
men. Close cooperation between business- 
men and the schools was seen in Holland, 
Denmark, and some other countries. This 
is highly desirable and we should intensify 
our efforts in that direction. 

Foreign Language Teaching. Observation 
of a goodly number of English classes where 
English is taught as a foreign language, and 
of some French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian classes, also being taught as foreign 
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languages, has led me to some quite definite 
and strong conclusions about foreign lan- 
guage teaching. None of these are new, but 
the present experience has strongly im- 
pressed them on my mind: 

(1) In view of our increasing contacts 
abroad it seems inevitable that we need to 
give even more careful attention to our 
whole program of foreign language teaching. 
We are traveling more for both business and 
social purposes. We are steadily increasing 
our political and economic contacts with 
other countries. Britain tends to smugly say, 
“‘Let them speak English.” We can ill afford 
to make this mistake. 

(2) For like reasons, we should give more 
attention to speaking foreign languages. In 
Europe a large proportion of each language 
class visited was given to oral work, practice 
in speaking the language. If conversational 
ability is to be acquired there must be prac- 
tice in two-way conversations in the lan- 
guage. 

(3) It seems entirely clear that students 
are learning more in those classes where the 
language under study is used almost ex- 
clusively in the classroom. The instructor 
who is teaching English to French students 
should use English for all classroom direc- 
tions, for nearly all explanations and defini- 
tions. One excellent English teacher, in 
France, said to his class, ““You know I don’t 
speak French.” Actually he used French 
very, very rarely, and then only to make 
sure that the meaning was correctly under- 
stood, or to save time when an explanation 
in English would have been long and com- 
plicated. It is wasteful of classroom time 
to use the native language for directions and 
definitions when students could be getting 
valuable listening and speaking practice in 
the language being studied. Teacher and 
students should use the foreign language 
almost exclusively for the entire class period. 
(4) This requires a good accent as well as 
a thorough knowledge of the language on the 
part of the teacher. It was not only painful, 
but obviously bad teaching to hear a Danish 
teacher speaking English with such a heavy 
guttural accent that the observer could 
understand her only part of the time and 
with difficulty. The teacher’s accent is 
reflected and intensified in that of the stu- 
dents. It should be the responsibility of 
both administration and supervision to see 
that the teacher’s spoken language is at least 
acceptable. 

(5) Current materials are important. 
Much of the English being taught in Europe 
belongs to the last century. Our resources 
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in curriculum materials are very much 
richer, and we should see to it that they are 
constantly reviewed and kept current; peri- 
odicals, current books from the country 
where the language is native, and teacher 
travel are among the things that can help. 

(6) A very great deal of geography, his- 
tory, literature and international under- 
standing are easily taught along with a lan- 
guage. One of the best English textbooks 
seen in use was titled “U. S. A.” It is 
a factual, fairly current and reasonably 
accurate account of life, business, and poli- 
tics in America. The content motivated the 
language study. In France a teacher was 
teaching much geography as well as Spanish 
by using a map and asking about Spanish 
rivers, cities, products and customs. 

(7) It would seem, although this was not 
observed, that concert speaking such as we 
use in shorthand and choral groups would 
have a place in foreign language teaching. 
So should panels, buzz-groups, dramatiza- 
tions, music, committee reports (in the for- 
eign language) and all the newer classroom 
techniques. In some cases it would seem 
that the students should ask the questions 
for other students to answer, rather than 
having the teacher get all the practice. Of 
course, many of our good teachers are 
probably doing all these things. 

(8) We might well consider highly special- 
ized foreign language courses for certain 
occupations. This may be a partially new 
idea. It should have value in California, 
especially in Spanish. 

The waiter who knows the English words 
for the items on his menu, in countries for- 
eign to us; the hotel clerk who knows the 
words for “room,” “bath,” “service in- 
cluded” and a few more; the policeman who 
can tell you in your own language to “go 
to the third corner, turn left to the stop 
light, then turn right’”—each of these is an 
accomplished linguist and a most helpful 
person to the traveler. 

If we could organize short courses, limit- 
ing each course to those in specific occupa- 
tions, and teaching only the most needed 
words we should be able to render a real 
service to these people and to the foreigner 
who comes to visit us, with something like 
ten or twenty hours of classroom study. 
Those who wanted to go on could then be 
transferred into our regular Spanish (or other 
language) classes. Such a program would be 
very similar to the short courses now offered 
in the distributive fields. 

We have tried to set up courses in Busi- 
ness Spanish. They have not been very 
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effective, possibly because each one has had 
students from many different occupaticas, 
The essential feature of this plan is to limit 
each course to one, or to closely related, 
occupations. 

Some things, like counting, days of the 
week, and so forth, would be the same for 
all, or most, of the courses. Many things 
should be specialized. A good Spanish 
teacher should be able to work a basic frame- 
work, then ask each new group to bring in 
its own list of words needed in the particular 
occupation. The teacher would then supply 
Spanish words for each, duplicate the list, 
and hand it out to the students as a text- 
book. Role-playing situations could easily 
be created in the classroom, calling for the 
use of these special words, and much practice 
secured in a short time. A small advisory 
committee for each occupation would prob- 
ably help in planning, setting vocabulary 
limits, and keeping the class moving in the 
right direction. The unions should be in- 
terested. 

Such courses might be offered: 

Waiters, especially head waiters and maitres de hotel. 

Hotel and motel desk clerks, porters, bell captains, 
and owners. 

Policemen, deputy sheriffs, marshals, and proba- 
tion officers. 

Garage and service station men. 

Sales people in department stores, drug stores, five 
and tens, groceries. It might be well to separate 
these — drug store only, in a certain group, for 
example. 

Tax assessors. 

Social workers. 

Post office, telephone and telegraph clerks. 

Travel bureau people, rail, air, and bus sales and 


information clerks. 
And the like. 


(9) A course in business correspondence 
in Spanish might be of value. Such a course 
might be open to students who have had 
two years of high school, or one year of 
junior college Spanish, possibly including 
some work in business correspondence in 
English; or those whose native language is 
Spanish, and who have studied it in Mexico. 

This course could parallel to some degree 
our business correspondence course, with 
students translating both ways, studying 
sample letter forms in good Mexican usage, 
working with sales letters, letters of inquiry, 
reports of sales representatives, and the like. 
It should fit well into the present program of 
integration of junior college academic and 
business subjects. 

In Summary, on Teaching Methods. Hear- 
ing English taught to students to whom it 
was a strange, complicated and difficult lan- 
guage, lacking in logic and consistency, 
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with multiple meanings for many words, as 
well as multiple sounds for many letter 
combinations; and struggling to make some 
bit of meanings clear to those who know no 
English, have brought these things strongly 
to mind. 

Good teaching and poor teaching were 
seen in almost every school visited. Good 
teaching is much the same everywhere, and 
in all languages. 

In general I feel that there is too much 
“distance” between teachers and students in 
most European classrooms, that teachers 
rather than pupils are too much the center 
of interest and activity, that more learning 
takes place in those all too rare classrooms 
where the learner is doing things, in both 
planning and doing. Each one of us might 
well review our practices along these lines. 

Business Competence Examinations. The 
samples of examination questions, the syl- 
labi, and other materials relating to this 
subject will be made available to the proper 
committees dealing with the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests, hoping that these may 
be further improved. 

The high opinions of the European type 
competency tests held by their businessmen 
and educators strongly suggest that we 
continue to use these tests, and also that we 
make strong efforts to improve them. Last 
spring the correction machinery broke down 
completely; this must be corrected before the 
coming spring. I attended a meeting of the 
committee controlling these tests in New 
York, on January 11, and learned that the 
national committee is fully aware of the 
problem, and is taking active steps toward 
a satisfactory solution. 

In some ways our tests are more truly 
performance tests than any seen abroad. 
At least we now know quite a lot about the 
European program, and can apply some of 
its best features to our own. 

Studies should definitely be made of the 
tests themselves. Surely someone can devise 
objective measures that will tell us whether 
the average new employee who has passed 
a certain test is, or is not, a better risk for 
employment, advancement, or permanency 
than the average of all new employees. We 
also need studies of the differentiating power 
of certain types of questions, studies of the 
reliability of the tests, of the proper cut-off 
point or grade for each skill subject, and 
other technical details. 

I cannot be satisfied to let the increasing 
popularity of the tests lull us into the belief 
that we have reached the ultimate in their 
development. 
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Business Teachers 
to the Rescuel 


(Continued from page 293) 


and the like to dispel the concept of the 
teacher as a would-be disciplinarian, harassed 
by rowdy pupils, and bewildered by life in 
general. When parents ask, “What would 
you do?” the business teacher can learn 
how to parry the thrust on irrelevant issues 
and turn to the basic elements which he 
knows so well as a vicarious parent to many 
students. Business teachers can let a parent 
see that if Robert has the makings, there is 
really nothing better he can do than devote 
his life to teaching. 


(4) Watch for the business teacher pros- 
pect in class. The fact that he has chosen 
business subjects in addition to the required 
subjects, indicates he is interested. Innate 
qualities of personality, aptitude, and in- 
telligence cannot remain covered. The 
young man or woman with the “air” of 
a teacher should be spotted. The business 
teacher can counsel with the student, help 
him select his courses, talk with his parents, 
and offer friendly guidance. 


Organizations of future business teachers 
in the school may help give him the much 
needed feeling of belonging among his peers. 
The business teacher can manifest before 
such a student (and, indeed, before all his 
students) a real interest in and love for his 
work. Lending magazines and articles on 
teaching the skills being learned is an effec- 
tive means of enlisting the student’s interest 
in how he would pass his knowledge on to 
others. Telling of the activities of business 
teacher groups and conventions and provid- 
ing for student attendance at such meetings 
can stimulate a sense of anticipation. Even 
the use of the student teacher prospect in 
giving demonstrations for the class is a fine 
way to let him “get the feel” of teaching. 

In the business class, the teacher has the 
best opportunity to help alleviate the teacher 
shortage, because he has the chance to show 
how a good teacher carries on a worthy 
profession in a happy, successful way. In 
a group already interested in business sub- 
jects, such a powerful seed will bear fruit. 

Yes, there will be floods of students. Many 
of them will enroll in business classes. New 
buildings must be built and new business 
classrooms and laboratories equipped. And 
there can be many new business teachers — 
qualified, eager, professional — if present 
business teachers will do all they can to 
discover and direct them. 
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Meeting Some Problems 
in the High School 
Commercial Department 


by ROBERT C. SOLLARS, RICHMOND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Mr. Sollars has analyzed many of the current prob- 
lems of his own school, which are also problems 


The original purpose of a commercial cur- 
riculum was a strictly vocational one. The 
various schools in bookkeeping and in short- 
hand were private schools. Later, when the 
typewriter was invented, the schools in 
typewriting were developed by the manu- 
facturers of the various machines. The need 
for “typewriters,” as the operators were 
first called, became so great that the private 
business colleges soon added instruction in 
the writing machines to their curriculum. 
Business education is still taught in the 
private schools, and in the last twenty years 
or so, it has become a fixture in the business 
department of many colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The only reason for including business 
subjects into the secondary public schools 
curriculum was to satisfy the demands of 
the employers of the community and of the 
parents who wanted their children instructed 
in these vocational jobs at public expense. 
When the public high school became more 
than a mere college preparatory school, one 
of the first additions to the curriculum was 
commercial education. 

Because the schools were vocational in 
nature, because they taught skill subjects, 
and because the graduates from a commer- 
cial high school course were recognized as 
being capable of taking a job in an office 
immediately upon graduation, the standards 
set were high. Through a study of the com- 
munity, through the success and failure of 
its graduates, and through the standards set 
up by various accrediting agencies, it was 
determined just what the requirement should 
be for a passing mark in shorthand or in 
typewriting and, to a lesser extent, for book- 
keeping as well. 

The three subjects, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and shorthand are still the backbone 
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of any business education curriculum, 
whether this is taught in a public high school 
or by a private business college. To this 
trio of vocational subjects we have added 
a number of others from time to time, 
partly because of the necessity for repairing 
certain faults or omissions, partly because 
of requirements set up by accrediting 
agencies, by state departments of education, 
or by local Boards of School Trustees. 

A great many of the so-called commercial 
subjects have been placed in other depart- 
ments. Commercial English, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial law and _ business 
economics are examples. Some schools pro- 
vide courses called business organization or 
business administration, salesmanship, retail 
selling, advertising, consumer education, 
office practice, clerical practice, office ma- 
chines, filing, etc. When a survey was made 
of the offerings in the Indiana high schools 
in 1928, we found most of the subjects 
listed above. A survey of a similar nature 
made only two years ago showed few changes 
from the list. 

About a generation ago we found that we 
were having indifferent success with the old 
line subjects making up the business cur- 
riculum. A great many of our students were 
finding it impossible to reach the vocational 
standards set in bookkeeping, typewriting. 
and shorthand. Many attempts were made 
to provide something that students of other 
interests or lesser ability might be able to do 
satisfactorily. The necessity for this was 
heightened by the fact that many people 
who themselves had been the products of 
a liberal arts type of old line classical edu- 
cation failed to recognize the difficulty of the 
business education subjects. When these 
persons were placed in administrative or 
advisory positions, they made evident their 
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belief that a commercial subject was one 
designed for students who were unable to 
reach the higher levels of attainment re- 
quired in the classical languages, science, or 
mathematics. In other words, the commer- 
cial department, like its sister industrial arts 
department, was made the dumping ground 
for all students who were below the academic 
level. 

Our school at Richmond was one of the 
pioneers in sectioning according to ability. 
This sectioning was begun in English and 
science. The divisions were called “A” and 
“G,”’ as the first sectioning was made on the 
basis of academic and general students. In 
many of the classes this has been continued 
to the present day in a modified form. 

It was our original intent to make this 
a little more than a division according to 
ability or capability of the student, as we 
wished to include the matter of interests and 
preparation toward specific ends. Unfortu- 
nately, we often found that abilities as 
judged by the testing authorities were made 
the sole criteria of sectioning, with little 
attention being paid to any other reasons. 

We found a number of difficulties when we 
attempted to divide our bookkeeping classes 
into “A” and “G” sections. In the first 
place, we found it difficult to assemble ma- 
terials that were adapted to the needs of 
the majority of persons enrolled in general 
bookkeeping. We also found that the word 
“General” meant “Inferior” in the minds of 
both students and teachers. Some students 
expected it would be a “‘snap” course. Quite 
often they would enroll in the “G” course 
when their abilities were more suited to the 
work on a strictly vocational level. 

Another difficulty arose from the fact that 
it required more classes in each unit, and we 
soon found that we could not provide the 
teachers and the classroom space necessary 
to follow the program through to an accept- 
able conclusion. 

We soon suspected that bookkeeping was 
a subject that would not readily lend itself 
to such sectioning, that there was no such 
thing as “G” bookkeeping, any more than 
there was “G” Latin or “G” trigonometry. 
The requirements were such that if we 
expected vocational success we had to set all 
subjects on a vocational level. 

At the present time some schools offer 
a course that they call record keeping. It is 
designed to help the average individual. No 
attempt is made in this course to set up 
vocational standards. I believe it might 
satisfy the need that we were attempting 
to meet by our earlier ““G”’ courses, and it 
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will be one of the items considered in any 
expansion of the department. 

At about this time, roughly twenty-five 
years ago, the colleges of education began 
to talk about something that they called the 
social business subjects. Among these were 
specialized courses in economics, courses in 
business organization and, especially, some- 
thing called consumer education. When we 
first offered consumer education there was 
little published material on the subject. No 
textbooks had been written on the high 
school level. For some years we proceeded 
with a typescript, more or less written down 
to the high school level. To this we added 
magazine and pamphlet material. Unfor- 
tunately, from our standpoint, during this 
period the State Legislature saw fit to in- 
crease the required subjects in American 
history and civics and other social science 
subjects. As a result of this legislative action, 
we found that only a limited number of 
students could enroll in the course. For 
a time, consumer education was abandoned 
to be revived later as a requirement in the 
bookkeeping and general commercial cur- 
riculums. 

It is the opinion of many commercial 
teachers that this subject and its companion 
course of retail selling should be made 
available to a much larger number of stu- 
dents. For, regardless of the occupation 
of the student, he is certain to become a con- 
sumer; and, many more students will be 
engaged in selling than in any other single 
occupation. 

Frequently, social-business subjects were 
abandoned by the business education de- 
partment or were transferred to some other 
department. It was discovered that there 
was a good deal of conflict and duplication, 
especially with the offerings of the social 
science department. In many cases, perhaps 
in most, the training of the social science 
teacher was adequate for the efficient han- 
dling of the social business subjects. 

In the last few years there have been 
several major trends in commercial educa- 
tion. One has been to intensify and expand 
the training in skill subjects. Another has 
been to provide a more adequate offering 
to the students of lower abilities who may 
be unable to qualify as bookkeepers or ste- 
nographers but who may be able to perform 
certain of the clerical jobs. 

In addition, more progressive schools have 
shown a worthy tendency to expand the 
subjects emphasizing the social-business side 
of the curriculum. In Indiana we have been 
somewhat hampered by the state require- 
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ments in other social sciences. These cut 
the time allowances for other than the 
strictly vocational subjects. 

We also find that many courses have been 
enriched by the addition of practices and 
operations aside from the textbooks and 
workbook materials provided in an older 
type of subject matter unit. We have added 
machines and equipment from local com- 
munities, we have developed units fitted to 
local needs and have provided supplemen- 
tary materials of a range and variety un- 
known a generation ago. 

When we consider the number of people 
employed, far more workers are needed to 
do those jobs which do not require shorthand 
and extensive knowledge of bookkeeping 
than are required to know shorthand and 
bookkeeping. In the past we assumed that 
on-the-job training was sufficient to answer 
all of the needs of such people, but the 
increasing complexity of business makes this 
a less satisfactory method than in the past. 
Many high schools are somewhat behind the 
times when it comes to fulfilling either of 
these requirements. Some schools lack both 
the teachers and the classroom space to 
offer all the courses that should be given. 

Our own school is attempting to intensify 
and shorten the course in shorthand in order 
that we may provide a wider selection of 
electives by the stenographic students. It is 
now believed possible to teach the basic 
principles of shorthand and to provide 
sufficient practice to reach vocational stand- 
ards in three semesters. 

At all panel discussions, conferences, 
teachers’ meetings and the like for the last 
twenty years or so, some of us have re- 
peatedly queried the experts concerning the 
best methods of teaching the proper subject 
matter for the very low-ability student. In 
most cases we have been unable to find very 
much pertinent advice. 

What shall be done with such students, 
the students with the 60 to 80 I. Q.s? Dilu- 
tion of courses, ordinary methods will not 
suffice. It is to be seriously doubted if the 
mere slowing up of the educational process 
alone will be able to help us enough. We 
sometimes think that the studies that have 
been made by the colleges of education and 
the psychologists have not included a large 
enough number of this particular group. As 
these very slow learners of a nonverbal type 
will almost certainly come to the senior 
high schools in greater numbers in the future, 
something must be devised for them. An 
expansion of the general business training 
course may offer a partial solution. In 
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most cases these students find it difficult to 
learn the most rudimentary bookkeeping or 
arithmetic without much more time than we 
can now offer them. Probably a business 
course could be simplified to the point where 
work of value might be performed. Nobody 
really wants these students. They usually 
fail or get “D’s” or take a lot of time away 
from students who can better benefit from 
the standard courses. We seem to be firmly 
established by tradition and public approval 
upon a program which demands the attend- 
ance of the low-ability student. We believe 
that a general business training course and 
possibly a course in office machines might 
help to meet this need. A good many years 
ago general business was taught almost ex- 
clusively in the junior high schools, but it 
was often found that inadequately trained 
teachers made a farce of the offering. The 
subject was often given by those teachers 
who had no interest in the subject and who 
were simply “filling in,” until it was possible 
to go back to teaching mathematics, or 
coaching basketball. 

Schools not offering general business train- 
ing in the tenth year must move bookkeeping 
and typewriting further back in the program 
than is advisable. Many modern educators 
believe that bookkeeping should not be 
taught before the eleventh year. One of the 
causes of a high failing rate in bookkeeping 
is due to the fact that schools have no course 
in general business which acts as a screening 
device to prevent the entrance of insufli- 
ciently prepared students in a bookkeeping 
course. 

One of our most urgent problems arises, 
through the increasing use of the typewriter, 
in all kinds of situations and by all sorts of 
people. Typewriting has become almost as 
necessary as the use of pen and ink. Cer- 
tainly, much more school time is devoted to 
typewriting than is now given ta the train- 
ing of handwriting. Only the older teachers 
can remember when the schools employed 
a “Supervisor of Penmanship.” 

The increased demand for typing taxes 
our capacity to the utmost degree. We find 
ourselves with classes far larger than the 
optimum. Probably, we should never have 
a typing class of more than thirty, but at the 
present time typing classes may exceed fifty 
in enrollment. Our typing room is in use for 
seven hours during the day and for one or 
more evenings in night school. 

There are often two classes of typewriting 
during summer school and even then we find 
it impossible to accommodate all who wish 
to enroll in typing. We should have two 
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rooms, each in operation for six or more hour 
periods each day, and another full-time 
teacher. Perhaps we may get these facilities 
when new classroom space is built, perhaps 
not, as we must compete with the expanding 
needs of all other departments in the schools. 
_Whether we can ever satisfy the require- 
ments of both the students and the business 
world is a matter of doubt. The schools 
usually lag behind the actual procedures in 
the business life of the community because 
of the lack of flexibility in courses and sub- 
ject matter. For example, our textbooks 
in bookkeeping are frequently two or more 
laws behind when it comes to the matter of 
income and social security taxes. Our ma- 
chines are almost outdated before the new- 
ness wears off. We are now using dictating 
machines that have been out of date for 
five years or more, although they are still 
in good condition. The chances are high that 
we cannot replace these as we have other 
more important needs. 

We are in most urgent need for an in- 
crease in the number of modern office ma- 
chines. The student can no longer be 
expected to learn the use of such machines 
on the job as he must compete with workers 
who have this training. Many schools have 
a fair assortment of machines but not enough 
of the modern automatic and semi-automatic 
machines that are found in the better offices. 
These machines will become increasingly 
important in the schools of the future. Most 
of the office machines will be operated by 
the students we call general-clerical, and 
yet we can give them almost no training in 
the use of any of the modern calculating and 
record-keeping devices. The modern school 
should have from ten to twenty key-driven 
calculators so that we might have a course 
in machine calculation. We should also 
have from two to five electric calculators. 
We need enough electric typewriters so that 
every student upward from the second 
semester could have an opportunity to use 
them. Among other machines that we could 
use profitably are electrically operated du- 
plicating equipment, addressographs, posting 
machines, more electric adding machines, 
and additional tape recorders. 

The modern school should have a course 
in filing. Many of our clerical students will 
be employed as file clerks and as yet we can 
offer them no training whatsoever. Our 
only filing unit is likely to be in the office 
practice course open only to stenographers 
and bookkeeping majors. 

It has been our policy in the past to add 
at least one new machine to our total each 
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year. This becomes increasingly difficult as 
the cost of the machines rises. Many ma- 
chines have doubled in cost since the war 
and probably will increase more and more as 
inflation continues. During and after the 
depression we were unable to keep up our 
normal rate of increase and we now find 
ourselves in an unfavorable position com- 
pared with many smaller schools. Our 
budget allowance for new equipment is often 
insufficient to allow the purchase of even 
one of the modern machines. 

We can cut our costs by keeping our type- 
writers for a greater length of time and by 
using rebuilt machines instead of new ones 
as far as possible. It is hoped that this will 
allow us a larger budget for new equipment, 
but we cannot expect much from this source 
as the increased enrollment in typewriting 
demands more machines. We also must 
compete with all other demands on public 
funds. 

As must all teachers, we must guard 
against becoming too much set in our ways, 
we must not follow slavishly any one 
method or theory — yea, even though it 
have the blessing of teachers’ colleges. We 
must not pursue one program, one method, 
one plan, one particular practice to the point 
of rigidity. We must be awake to the changes 
and the innovations of our particularly 
variable profession. Quoting from Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism, “Be not the first by 
whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside.” 

Let us hope and pray that the classes of 
the future will be small enough so that we 
can lead students to learn, and not merely 
teach subject matter. If the time ever comes 
when we can have ten students for two 
hours, or even ten hours, instead of having 
forty students for forty minutes, then, and 
only then, can we really expect to accomplish 
our purpose. 
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Implications of Researeh 
for the Teacher of General 
Business Edueation 


by JOHN F. HANNA 
COLLEGE AREA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


What are your feelings concerning the integration 
of business subjects with other courses offered in 
your school? What convictions do you have in regard 
to the purposes and teaching of general business 
education? Read this article by Dr. Hanna and com- 
pare your philosophies with those of the teachers in 


A study of fundamental issues in business 
education, based upon the opinions of 
selected business education leaders regarding 
these issues, was made by Carlos K. Hayden! 
in 1950. This study investigated related re- 
search and, in many respects, parallels one 
completed by J. Marshall Hanna? in 1939. 
Carlos K. Hayden suggested as further re- 
search that a study be made to determine 
the conflict in opinion between these selected 
leaders in business education and the busi- 
ness education teachers in the field. 

The purpose of the author’s research was 
to determine the degree of acceptance of cer- 
tain major issues in business education by 
business teachers in third-class public school 
districts in Pennsylvania. This study was 
limited to those issues that are of such im- 
portance as to be determining factors in 
shaping the policies and practices of business 
education in the third-class (communities 
with 5,000 to 30,000 in population) public 
secondary schools of Pennsylvania. 

Check sheet questions similar to those used 
in Hayden’s study were submitted to busi- 
ness teachers in third-class public secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania. There were 479 
business education teachers who participated 
in the study. Areas of opinion analyzed in 
the study were grouped in the following 
areas: Functions of Business Education, 
Bookkeeping and Related Subjects, Distrib- 
utive Education, General Business Educa- 
tion, Office and Clerical Practice, Shorthand 
and Transcription, Typewriting, Organiza- 


‘Carlos K. Hayden, “Major Issues in Business Education, 


the survey. 


. tion and Administration, and Curriculum. 


This article covers one area of opinion ana- 
lyzed — General Business Education. 

A summary of the responses to the various 
questions on general business education is 
presented in the form of generalizations 
divided into four groups as follows: 

Group A. Almost all (more than 90 per 
cent) of the business education leaders and 
business teachers who responded to the 
question were in agreement on each of the 
following: 

1. If general business education for all 
students is to be provided through a separate 
course, the course should be taught by a busi- 
ness teacher. 

Implication. General business education, 
in its contribution to the general education 
of all students, can be taught more effectively 
by teachers who are specially trained in busi- 
ness education. 

Groups. A large majority (from 67 to 89 
per cent) of the business education leaders 
and business teachers who responded to the 
question were in agreement on the following: 

2. If the general business understandings 
for all students are to be integrated with 
several subject-matter areas, the coordina- 
tion of the activities of the various areas 
should be a responsibility of a joint com- 
mittee of all groups, in which the business 
teacher would be the specialist or consultant. 

Implication. The business teacher should 
not assume sole responsibility for the co- 
ordination of the general business program 


” Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Ohio State University, 1950. 


2J. Marshall Hanna, “Conflicting Viewpoints in the Field of Secondary-School Business Education,” Unpublished Doctor’s 


dissertation, New York University, 1939. 


*John F. Hanna, “A Survey of the Degree of Acceptance of Certain Major Issues in Business Education by Business Teachers 
in Third Class Public School Districts in Pennsylvania,” Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, The Pennsylvania State University, 


1954. 
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for all students but he should be given a 
major responsibility for seeing that the pro- 
gram functions. 

crouprc. The majority (from 50 to 66 per 
cent) of the business education leaders and 
business teachers who responded to the 
question tend toward agreement on the 
following generalizations: 

3. The primary purpose of general busi- 
ness education in the high school should be 
to provide both general education for all 
students and prevocational education for 
those students who intend to prepare for 
initial positions in business at the high school 
level. 

Implication. General business education 
should be revised in those schools where too 
much emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of skills and techniques. More empha- 
sis should be placed on the development of 
economic understandings that are needed by 
all people in our democratic society. 

4. If there is to be a separate general 
business education course for business stu- 
dents, it should come late in the high school 
program — eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Implication. The primary function of such 
a course offered late in the business education 
program should be to serve as a final inte- 
grating course. 

GrouprpD. The following issues are highly 
controversial. There was such a lack of 
agreement between the business education 
leaders and business teachers that no gener- 
alizations can be drawn: 

5. Should that phase of general business 
education which is needed by business stu- 
dents over and beyond that which is needed 
by all students in the secondary school be 
provided through separate courses such as 
business law, introduction to business, and 
economic geography; an integrated business 
course or courses; or by integrating the 
material with the skill courses and thus 
eliminating separate business courses de- 
signed exclusively for business students? 

6. Should the major emphasis in general 
business education in the early high school 
years be upon its exploratory and guidance 
values, its vocational background values, its 
vocational values, or its personal-use and 
social-economic values? 

7. If there are certain economic under- 
standings that are needed by all secondary 
school students, irrespective of their voca- 
tional intent, should these learnings be made 
available to them through a separate course 
or courses organized for this purpose, by 
integrating the general business information 
as it exists in the various subject-matter 
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areas, by integrating the general business 
information with the social studies, or should 
it be made available through a core of com- 
mon learnings? 

Implications. The same implications can 
be indicated for the last three issues. Our 
teacher-training institutions, business edu- 
cation leaders, and business teachers in the 
field should devote more time to experimen- 
tation and research concerning these highly 
controversial issues. 

suMMARY. I believe there is ample evi- 
dence that if general business education for 
all students is to be provided through a 
separate course, it can be taught effectively 
best by teachers who are specially trained in 
business education. On the other hand, if the 
general business understandings for all stu- 
dents are to be integrated with several sub- 
ject-matter areas, the business teacher 
should be given a major responsibility for 
seeing that the program functions. 

General business education should be 
revised in those schools where too much 
emphasis is placed on the development of 
skills and techniques. More emphasis should 
be placed on the development of economic 
understandings that are needed by all people 
in our democratic society. 

The grade-level placement of a separate 
general business course designed exclusively 
for business students is determined primarily 
by the objectives held for such a course. 
Those business education leaders and busi- 
ness teachers who believe that the primary 
function of such a course should be to serve 
as a final integrating course in the business 
education program recommend that it 
should come late in the high school pro- 
gram — eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Finally, I believe that our teacher-training 
institutions, business education leaders, and 
business teachers in the field should)'devote 
more time to experimentation and research 
concerning those highly controversial issues 
licted in Group D. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING is available for spe- 
cial short final review courses that will prepare 
students for taking civil service examinations 
or taking jobs in business. 


List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

















General Business Is a 
Functional Course 


by E. H. FAIRCHILD, BEECH GROVE HIGH SCHOOL 





business. 








The course variously entitled general busi- 
ness, junior business, yunior business training, 
or basic business offers opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice, in realistic situations, the 
application of the fundamental processes 
learned previous to enrollment in the course. 
Courses bearing any of the titles listed 
usually include units on banking, credit, 
filing, business law, budgeting, and thrift, 
transportation, communication, vocational 
choice, insurance, general economics, and 
government regulation of business. As there 
is a personal, practical, and often presently 
existing need for instruction in these phases 
of daily living, the course may be aptly 
called a functional course. Activities com- 
mon to most of the units, such as letter 
writing or telephoning, are studied when the 
need for their use arises. ‘The course is 
functional in that maximum use is made of 
business firms, libraries, and institutions as 
sources of information and for course ma- 
terials. 

The purpose of the course is to acquaint 
students with basic business information 
and teach them problem-solving methods 
(through the use of realistic problem situa- 
tions) in the hope that the information and 
methods learned will transfer usefully to 
the problems of adult living. A natural by- 
product of the course seems to be a new 
awareness of the need for correct arithmetic, 
spelling, and composition. Naturally, only 
a smattering of the material available can 
be covered in a one-year course. 

Usually offered during the freshman year, 
the course is ideally suited to aiding the 
student in his selection of goods and serv- 
ices. By the time the students attain this 
grade they are purchasing many of their 
own needs from an allowance or with income 
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BEECH GROVE, INDIANA 


There is ample justification for a course in general 
Mr. Fairchild gives us some arguments 
for a course in general business as well as teaching 


suggestions. 


from a part-time job, or both. They are 
spending millions of dollars yearly, choosing 
by themselves, in many instances, which- 
ever brand of an item they desire. One of 
the functions of the general business course 
is to furnish students with criteria by which 
to judge the need for an article. 

The general business course offers more 
opportunity for the development of the 
“‘whole child.”” The following brief outline 
of a plan for teaching a unit on banking is 
presented to show the practicality of the 
activities and materials within the general 
business course for furthering the student’s 
skill in the use of the three R’s as well as 
provide him with information about banking 
that is useful to him not only now but also 
in years to come. 


BANKS AND BANK SERVICES 


(A suggested plan for teaching the banking unit in 
the general business course.) 

I. Unit Objectives: To provide the student with 
a general knowledge of banks and their functions 
and an opportunity to exercise, in a functional 
manner, the fundamental processes learned in 
previous courses. 





. Activities and Projects: 


1. Bulletin Board — Arrange a bulletin board ex- 
hibit to illustrate the major banking services 
(loans, safety deposit boxes, savings accounts, 
checking accounts, etc.) and the various forms 
used by banks such as the several types of 
checks, signature cards, and deposit tickets. 


. Posters — Prepare a poster illustrating any 
phase of banking in which you are particularly 
interested or which you think is well adapted to 
illustration by poster. 

. Letters -- Write a letter to a bank requesting 
bulletin board materials; in the letter also 
inquire about the possibility of the bank sending 
a representative to make a talk to the class 
about banking. Write a thank-you letter to the 
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bank or to the representative when the need 
arises. 


. Field Trip — After a study of the entire unit, 
and with careful planning, the entire class may 
visit a bank to observe its operations. After the 
trip, letters of appreciation for the hospitality 
extended are written by each student. A special 
letter-judging committee is appointed to read 
the best letters. On the basis of composition, 
handwriting, and neatness, one letter is selected 
by the class and is mailed to the bank. 


5. Reports — Prepare a report on one of the serv- 
ices of banks or on one of the forms used by 
banks. 


3. Telephone Calls — Compose a telephone con- 
versation between yourself and an officer of 
a bank, inquiring if the class may visit the bank. 
(Students may dramatize their conversations 
for the class, if desired.) 

. Bank Forms — Write checks and endorsements, 
complete check stubs, deposit tickets, signature 
cards, and other forms found in the workbook, 
obtained from a bank or duplicated by the 
commercial department. 


. Committees — Each member of the class should 
participate on one of more of the following com- 
mittees: Bulletin Board Committee, Reporting 
Committee, Letter-Judging Committee. 

’. Launching and Carrying Out the Unit Plan. Most 


of the first period spent on the unit may be used in 
showing the need for a knowledge of banking and 
the practicality of the use of the bank’s services. 
If practical to do so, a poll of the entire student 
body may be taken to determine the number of 
students already taking advantage of the use of 
banking facilities. 


The value of the use of a canceled check 
as a receipt may be impressed upon students 
effectively if a personal example of such use 
may be shown; also, such an illustration 
helps to arouse interest in the banking unit 
in general. The fact that many and varied 
business transactions are next to impossible 





‘ without the use of banks should be impressed 


upon students in the first period devoted to 
the unit. 

Checks may .be compared to currency in 
the introduction to the unit. It may be of 
interest to students to note that most checks 
are the same size as currency, which may be 
shown meaningfully through the use of a one 
dollar bill and a check. (If the teacher 
possesses a larger item of currency, it may 
be used even more meaningfully). Place 
the check on one side of the blackboard with 
adhesive tape and the bill on the opposite 
side. Under each list its advantages, which 
students may volunteer to name. Use of 
this simple teaching device will leave an 
impression on all the students, some of whom 
would not otherwise remember being told 
the advantages or disadvantages of checks 
and currency. 

As an introduction to the activities of the 
unit, the question “How may we obtain 
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information about banks and bank services?” 
may be asked. With little or no prompting 
students will suggest visiting a bank, writing 
a letter for information, telephoning, or 
having a bank representative visit the class. 
Some of the students may already have bank 
accounts and may volunteer to tell the class 
what they know of banks and bank services. 
Of the activities listed, probably the most 
practical to be used in the time remaining 
in the first period would be writing a letter 
to a bank, requesting bulletin board ma- 
terials and inquiring if it would be possible 
to have a bank representative visit the class 
and give a talk that would further the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of banking services. The 
form, placement, and composition of a busi- 
ness letter may be reviewed briefly. Students 
may write the first copy of their letters in 
pencil, and, as homework, write their letters 
in ink to be handed in at the beginning of 
the class period on the following day. As 
a general homework assignment for the first 
four or five class periods, students may be 
asked to read all the textbook material on 
banking (which will probably amount to 
about 75 pages) in order to obtain enough 
background information to make the activi- 
ties meaningful. 

During the second class period the various 
committees may be appointed. Volunteers 
may be asked for, and, so far as is practical, 
students should be placed on the committee 
on which they want to serve. The students 
on the Letter-Judging Committee may go 
to work at once reading the letters that have 
been turned in as homework. The Bulletin 
Board Committee members may start work- 
ing on a plan for the bulletin board, and, 
before the end of the period, the chairman 
may ask members of the class to bring with 
them the next day items concerning banking 
found in newspapers and magazines, or un- 
confidential items from their parents’ bank- 
ing file. The Reporting Committee members 
(which will include the rest of the class) may 
start preparing their reports, which are to be 
given. the two days following. Material for 
the reports may be taken from the textbook, 
encyclopedias, reference books, newspapers 
and magazines, or it may be obtained from 
acquaintances working in banks or by a visit 
to a bank. 

The last few minutes of the second class 
period may be devoted to choosing the best 
letter from those selected by the letter- 
judging committee and reading it to the 
class. Before the vote is taken, the good and 
bad points of the letters should be discussed. 
By directing this discussion, the teacher can 
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make sure that the proper letter is selected. 
The selected letter should be mailed im- 
mediately. 


Student reports will take most of the 
third and fourth periods. Discussion and 
questions should, of course, follow each re- 
port. A few minutes at the close of one of 
these periods may be devoted to discussing 
the details of the poster assignment. Stu- 
dents may make their choice of a topic for 
the poster, but it should illustrate some 
phase of banking and should be completed 
before the completion of study of the unit. 


As homework for the fifth period, each 
student may be asked to compose a telephone 
conversation between himself and a bank 
official, asking if the class may visit the bank 
in order to learn more about banks and bank 
services. Telephone technique may be dis- 
cussed briefly at the time the assignment is 
made, and further emphasized the next day 
after students have dramatized their com- 
positions before the class. 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth periods 
may be devoted to filling out checks and 
check stubs, deposit slips, and signature 
cards, and to a study of bank statements 
and the reconciliation of the check stub 
record to the bank statement. By the eighth 
period, the reply to the student’s letter 
requesting bulletin board material and invit- 
ing a bank representative to visit the class 
should have been received. The bank rep- 
resentative’s talk (if it can have been ar- 
ranged for this time) may take up the ninth 
period. The talk should prove far more 
effective at this time than earlier in the 
study of the unit, as the students will have 
acquired more background information and, 
consequently, will be able to understand 
more of the talk. Part of the period on the 
day following the bank representative’s talk 
may be spent in discussing the main points 
of his talk, and the remainder spent in com- 
posing a thank-you letter, which should be 
written in ink, and handed in the following 
day. As was done previously, the letters 
may be read by the Letter-Judging Com- 
mittee and the better ones read to the class, 
with the class itself making the final selec- 
tion of the letter to be mailed. Students 
may also be asked to bring their completed 
posters to class this period. If time permits, 
each may be discussed briefly. 

Climax of the unit study will be the class 
trip to a bank. Here the class may observe 
first hand the things about which they know, 
for the most part, only from books and class- 
work. The class period on the day before 
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the trip should be used in preparing the 
students for the trip. 


The test for the banking unit should be 
easy enough for the less able students io 
spend the entire period without a pause — 
at the same time it should present a challenge 
to students who are capable of doing better 
than just passing work. It should be designed 
to do more than determine the number of 
bone-dry facts acquired by the student; it 
should teach as well as test. Knowledges 
and skills improved by the test should 
include composition, handwriting, material 
arrangement on the page, spelling, and 
arithmetic. Dictionaries should be available 
to students as they write. 

The final activity of the unit will be the 
study of the spelling of the words misspelled 
in the various writings turned in during the 
course of the study of the unit. Many of 
the words in the list may not be especially 
concerned with the subject of the unit, 


but that will not detract from the value of 
the drill. 


A summary of the knowledges and skills 
that students may be expected to gain or 
improve from the study of this unit as out- 
lined would include the following: 

1. A knowledge of banks and bank serv- 

ices. 

. Practice in correct composition and 
letter writing. . 

. Improvement in telephone technique. 

. Practice in arithmetic. 

. Drill in spelling. 

. Improvement of behavior on trips, 
busses, on the street, and in the class- 
room when visitors are present. 

. Furthering of knowledge of methods 
available for gaining information nec- 
essary for the solution of problems. 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND AND MOORE 


BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit consisting 
of ten different narratives of transactions with the books of 
entry that are necessary for the records. 

The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 

These projects may be used any time in first-year book- 
keeping after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use of 
various types of bookkeeping records, such as a combined 
cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 

The list price is $1.28. An examination copy will be sent on 
request to any teacher who will consider the projects for class 
use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Illinois Business 
Education Meeting 


Announcement has been made by Mabel 
Scheiderer, Decatur Senior High School, 
Decatur, president of the Illinois Business 
Education Association (division of the 
Illinois Vocational Association), that the 
annual convention will be held at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, on March 22, 
23, and 24. The program is as follows: 


Thursday, March 22 


9:00 a.M.—9:30 A.M. 
Get-Acquainted Time 


9:30 a.M.-11:30 A.M. 
Tours and Refreshments 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Illinois Business Educators Council 

(Designed for business education area chairmen and 
others concerned with the organization and de- 
velopment of business education groups) 

1:30 p.M.—2:30 P.M. 

General Meeting 
“Social Trends Redirect Education’ — Dr. Russell T. 
Sharp, president, Monticello College, Alton, Illinois 

2:45 p.M.—4:15 P.M. 

Choice of Meetings: 

Group I— “Problems of Small Business Depart- 
ments” — Paul Boysen, Jesup High School, Jesup, 
Iowa 

Group II — “Basic Business” — Dr. Clifford Fagan, 
associate professor, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston 

Group III — “Selling the Great American Cus- 
tomer” — A demonstration talk with pictures and 
props by Stephen A. Douglas, director of advertis- 
ing and sales, Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

4:30 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting 
7:00 P.M. 

Illinois Vocational Association Reception 
8:00 P.M. 7 

1.V.A. General Session 


9:15 P.M. 
I.B.E.A. Get-Together 


Friday, March 23 


7:30 a.mM.—8:30 A.M. 
CRUBEA Executive Committee Breakfast 


7:30 a.M.—8:30 A.M. 
Past Presidents’ Breakfast 


8:45 A.M.-9:45 A.M. 
Business Meeting for I.B.E.A. 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Choice of Meetings: 


Group I— “Using Role Playing to Teach Char- 
acter” — Ralph Mason, assistant professor and 
coordinator, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Group II — (Bookkeeping) — “Preparing Students” 
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— Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, head of Business Educa- 
tion Department, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 
“Opportunities for Careers” — Walter Bjorseth, 
assistant comptroller, Marvel Schebler Products 
Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, Decatur 
Group III — “Favorite Devices in Teaching Type- 
writing’ — Norman T. Endsley, Limestone High 
School, Bartonville 


12:00 Noon-1:30 p.m. 
1.B.E.A. Luncheon 


2:00 p.m.-4:00 P.M. 

General Meeting 

“Federal Fiscal Policy and Your Pocketbook” — 
Virgil Grant, treasurer, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria 

“Guaranteed Annual Wage” — Franzy Eakin, re- 
tired, vice-president and director of labor relations 
for A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur 

“Current Farm Problems” — Dr. Warren E. Collins, 
director of research, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Chicago 

“Automation in the Office’ — Gerald Prentice, 
branch manager, International Business Machines 
Corporation, Peoria 


4:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
CRUBEA Representative Assembly 


6:30 P.M. 
I.V.A. Annual Banquet 


Saturday, March 24 


8:00 a.m.—9:00 A.M. 
Executive Board Meeting with New Officers 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 
Problem Clinics 


9:00 a.M.—9:45 A.M. 

“Supervising Student Teachers” — Helen McEwen, 
assistant professor, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal (leader) 

“Effective Use of Bulletin Boards” — Leona Mun- 
zenmaier, Carl Sandburg Consolidated High 
School, Orland Park (leader) 


’ “Answers for Beginning D. E. Coordinators” — 
Harry Lashmet, Decatur Senior High School 
(leader) 


“Speedwriting Demonstration” — Arline Bunch, 
Browns School of Business, Peoria 


9:45 a.M.—10:30 A.M. 

“Typewriter Repairs a Teacher Can Make” — Paul 
Byers, Central High School, Peoria 

“Heads of Business Departments” — Enos C. Perry, 
director of business education, Chicago Board of 
Education (leader) 

“Student Clubs” — Mary Nutt, Niles Township 
High School, Skokie (leader) 

“How to Get Results in the Teaching of Spelling” — 
Robert Swanson, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana (leader) 


11:00 a.m. 
1.V.A. Ship Program 





New... Clear... with Powerful Student Appeal. .. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


7th Edition — By Fisk and Snapp 


You will agree, after examining APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, Seventh Edition, 
that it is the greatest high school textbook in law ever written. Everything 
possible has been done to popularize it for student use. It is packed full of 
cartoon-type illustrations that tell a vivid story. The introductory questions deal 
with every-day problems of interest to the student. The illustrative case examples 
introduce topics. It is written in a nontechnical language, and new terms are 
italicized and properly defined. 


There is a greater consumer emphasis in the new seventh edition. There is a 
new unit on motor vehicles dealing with rules 
of the road, negligence, and insurance. There 


is also a new section on banking relations. ALSO AVAILABLE .. 
APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, Seventh Edition, is * Attractive Work- 


a careful and thorough revision. It was written book 

by two competent authors and thoroughly © Objective Achieve- 
checked for accuracy and simplicity. More than unset Teste 

350 teachers gave specific helpful suggestions 


that guided the authors in the revision. ¢ Helpful Teacher's 
Manual 











Many new case problems have been added. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Catholic Business Education 
Association Convention 


Chairmen for the eleventh Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association convention, to 
be held at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, on April 4-5, 1956, include: 
general chairman, Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, [Illinois 
and Midwest Chairman of C.B.E.A.; local 
chairman, Brother James McCaffrey, S.M., 
Chaminade College, St. Louis, Missouri; 
program chairman, Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., De LaSalle High School, Chicago, 
Illinois; publicity chairman, Brother Leo V. 
Ryan, C.S.V., School of Commerce and 
Finance, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri; luncheon chairman, Sister Joseph 
Marie, C.S.J., Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas. Sister Mary Tarcisius, $.S.C.M., 


St. Patrick’s Central High School, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, will be in charge of free 
materials and teaching aids to be distributed 
during the convention. 

“Effective Business Education Evaluated 
in Terms of Organization, Teacher and Stu- 
dent Personnel, Curriculum and Standards” 
will serve as theme for the annual convention 
held in conjunction with the National Cath- 
olic Education Association during Easter ° 
Week. 

Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., 
president of St. Louis University and presi- 
dent-elect of the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, will discuss “Educational 
Forecast for the Next Decade” at the annual 
convention banquet on April 5. 








Honor For Dr. Willis 


Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, general super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago, has been 


elected chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Finance. He 
succeeds Dr. Herold C. Hunt, who served as 
chairman since the Committee’s inception 
in 1947 and who was recently named Under 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
by President Eisenhower. Dr. Hunt will 
remain a member of the Committee. 

Dr. Willis helped to organize the National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance 
nine years ago and has served as a Com- 
mittee member from that time. He was 
named general superintendent of Chicago 
schools in September, 1953, directing the 
activities of the nation’s second largest 
school system. 
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New Officers 
for Kappa Chapter, D.P.E. 


The new officers of Kappa Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon (University of Michigan) 
are as follows: president, Eleanor Phillips, 
High School, Niles; vice-president, George 
Cooper, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo; recording secretary, 
Dr. George Martion, Flint Junior College, 
Flint; corresponding secretary, Kathryn 
Sheedy, High School, Grosse Pointe; his- 
torian, Wanda Chrobak, Henry Ford Col- 
lege, Dearborn; treasurer, Adrian Trimpe, 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo; National Council Delegate, 
Dr. Frank Lanham, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Arlie Fairman, Bentley High School, 
Livonia, will be editor of the News Letter. 
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For Typewriting 
or 
Office Practice 
Classes 


PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 


Check these features... 


*Contains all supplies for forty jobs. 


*Instruction book gives full instructions 
for each job. 


“Illustrations are provided in instruction 
book to assure proper filling in of business 
forms. 


*Information is given on the function of a 
particular business form in the office. 
°*Typing is done from handwritten copy. 


*Special emphasis is given to employment 
forms. 


*Tabulation and figures get ample atten- 
tion. 


®*Both ruled and unruled forms are in- 


cluded. 


®Practice is given in the use of one-time 
carbon forms. 


*Experience is gained in assembling a OFFICE PRACTICE 
carbon pack. a 

®Wide experience is provided through a 

variety of realistic office forms. 


*Actual gummed labels are provided to be 
typed. 


*Legal documents are typed in full or in 
part. 


®A time-saving, comprehensive teachers’ 
manual is furnished free to users. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Northwestern 
Work-Experience Program 


Northwestern University School of Edu- 
cation will sponsor a_ six-week work- 
experience program for business teachers 
from June 25 to August 4. Only a limited 
number of students will be admitted. Grad- 
uate credit will be given. 

Students are required to enroll for “Super- 
vision of Cooperative Business Education 
and Workshop in Vocational Business Edu- 
cation.” These classes meet two evenings 
a week. All teachers who enroll are required 
to work in office or store positions for six 
weeks. Jobs will be secured for qualified 
teachers accepted for the program. 

Application blanks may be obtained from 
Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Department of 
Business Teacher Education, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Alvah S. Phillips 


Alvah S. Phillips, secretary-treasurer of 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack at his home on Saturday, November 26. 
Mr. Philips was fifty-one years of age. Upon 
the consolidation of Goldey and Beacom 
Colleges in 1951, Mr. Phillips had been 
secretary-treasurer of the new school and in 
1954 was made director of the college’s 
evening school. 

Mr. Phillips attended Goldey College, and 
upon graduation in 1925 he was appointed a 
field registrar and instructor of public speak- 
ing. Mr. Phillips was a charter member and 
first president of the Wilmington Optimist 
Club. He also served as district governor 
and international vice-president. 


Fellowship in Consumer 
Education 


Announcement has been made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, that a $2,000 “Benjamin R. 
Andrews Fellowship in Consumer Educa- 
tion” has been established by Consumers 
Union. Application blanks may be obtained 
from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 
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Typewriter Art Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the Annual 
Typewriter Art Contest, has announced the 
following rules of the Eighteenth Annual 
Contest: 


1. There is no restriction as to make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, or size 
of paper. 


. The contestant’s name, school, teacher (if any), 
and address should be typed on the top right- 
hand corner of the back of each entry. 


. Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by 10 cents as examina- 
tion fee. 


. No entries will be returned. 


5. A brand new Underwood portable typewriter will 
go to the entry ranking first. 


. The school submitting the best group of entries 
(5 or more is considered a group) will receive 
a bronze-and-walnut plaque, with raised lettering. 

. The Official Artistic Typewriting Bronze Medal 
will go to the next 20 ranking entries. 

. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed 
to avoid folding or creasing, to the sponsor, 
Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. Domestic entries should be post- 


marked not later than April 15, 1956. Foreign 
entries should reach Baltimore by that date. 


Graduate Assistantships 
at U.S. C. 


For the academic year 1956-1957, a limited 
number of graduate assistantships, involving 
teaching responsibilities, are available in the 
Department of Business Education at the 
University of Southern California. These 
awards are made to qualified graduates of 
colleges or universities. 

Write to Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
California, for full information. 


Appalachian State Teachers 
College Conference 


The Business Education Department of 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina, will sponsor an all-day 
conference on the campus on Saturday, 
April 21. George Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, will be the principal 
speaker. He will give a typewriting demon- 
stration. 
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By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrun 


With many planned and created 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is the outgrowth of thirty years of successful 
development, and refinement. The authors use a clear, readable style of writing anda 
layout in presenting the commonplace functions of business that young high school stud 
will encounter in their personal lives and business careers. Thousands of teachers 
suggestions that are incorporated in the text material to insure teachability and class 
ee New emphasis is placed on planning a career and how business serve 
individual. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is a modern book for modern youth. It is pls 
with today’s teenagers in mind. Everyday business activities of immediate interest 
future value are discussed on their level. The general business problems are built am 
realistic business and home situations. The student activities at the end of each part p 

interesting and practical learning situations and applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Da 
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Some New Features... 


* New introductory unit on how busi- 
ness serves the individual 


* Increased consumer emphasis 


® Modern treatment of planning a 
career 


* Up-to-date coverage of pensions and 
social security 


* Simplified presentation of install- 
ment buying 

* Attractive descriptive introductory 
page for each unit 

* Two-column presentation of stu- 
dent activities at the end of each 
part 


* Improved workbooks and tests 











Textbook 
Workbook, First Semester, Units I to VI 


Workbook, Second Semester, Units VII to 
XII 


Tests 1-6 and Examination, First Semester 


Tests 7-12 and Examination, Second 
Semester 


GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE (practice 
set) 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


(practice set) 


Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual (free to 
teachers) 





.. Program .. 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Fifty - Ninth Annual Convention 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
March 29-31, 1956 


Theme: 


Harold E. Cowan, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, 
president of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has announced 
the program for the 59th 
annual convention of the 
Association, which will 
be held at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, ‘on 
March 29 through 31, 
1956. 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, will be the 
keynote speaker for the first general session 
of the convention on Thursday afternoon, 
March 29. The title of Dr. Lessenberry’s 
address is “Are Your Graduates Fitting the 
Needs?” 

Ernest R. Rosse has been selected to be 
the banquet speaker on Friday evening. 
Mr. Rosse has chosen ““The Safety Valve of 
Sanity” for his address. Tours of Europe as 
well as to every corner of the United States 
have given Mr. Rossé a wide knowledge of 
the customs, institutions, and economic 
conditions of many countries. He has had 
an opportunity to observe the humorous as 
well as the seamy side of the American 
political picture. 

Following the banquet there will be danc- 
ing in the Ballroom until 1 o’clock. 

Emma Audesirk, Northern Valley Re- 
gional High School, Demarest, New Jersey, 
is program director. 

The other officers and executive board 
members are: vice-president, Marion G. 
Coleman, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Evelyn R. Kulp, 
Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania; treasurer, Earl F. Rock, Newark, 
New Jersey; board member, William C. 
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“Tomorrow’s Employee - - Altering the Patterns to Fit New Needs” 


Gordon, Bryant & Stratton Business In- 
stitute, Buffalo, New York; board member, 
Joseph Gruber, New York City Board of 
Education, Brooklyn; board member, 
E. Duncan Hyde, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland; board member, Helen 
J. Keily, State Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts; board member, Donald J. 
Post, Post Junior College, Waterbury, 
Connecticut; board member, Sanford L. 
Fisher (exofficio), Fisher Junior College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; cochairman of 
exhibits, Theodore N. LaMonte, New York 
City Public Schools, Long Island City; 
cochairman of exhibits, Arthur H. Rubin, 
Patrick Henry Junior High School, New 
York City; membership chairman, Le Roy 
A. Brendel, Beverly High School, Beverly, 
Massachusetts; public relations chairman, 
Thomas M. Greene, Baltimore County 
Board of Education, Towson, Maryland; 
general chairman of local committees, 
Thomas A. Sullivan, Atlantic City High 
School. 


The complete program follows: 


Wednesday, March 28 
9:30 A.M. 


Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting, Chairmen of Local Com- 
mittees and Executive Board 
5:30 P.M. 
Adjournment of Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, March 29 


9:00 a.m.—5:30 P.M. 
Registration of Members 
Ticket Sales: 
Fifty-ninth Annual Banquet of E.B.T.A. 
Boston University-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege Breakfast 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 
Harvard University Alumni Breakfast 
Fellowship Luncheon 
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New York State Teachers 
(Albany) Breakfast 

New York University Breakfast 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon 

Rider College Alumni Luncheon 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast 


10:30 A.M. a! : 
Official Tour of Exhibits by Executive 
Board and Local Committee Chairmen 


College 


Thursday, March 29 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education in the Public Schools — 
Section Meeting 

9:45 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of E. Duncan Hyde, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Chairman: A. L. DeMond, supervisor, 
Business Education, Washington, D. C. 
Public Schools 

Topic: “The Patterns and the New Needs 
from the Administrators Viewpoint” 

Participants: Charles W. Sylvester, as- 
sistant superintendent, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools; Louis 
R. Rosettie, associate in business educa- 
tion, State of New York; Lawrence J. 
Camisa, assistant director, Commercial 
Subjects, Board of Education, Jersey 
City, New Jersey; Estelle Phillips, direc- 
tor, Department of Curriculum, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter Camenisch, Sr., 
Walter Camenisch, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Edward L. Goldstein, 
head, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, March 29 


Private School Administration — 
Section Meeting 


9:45 A.M.—-11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Donald J. Post, 
director, Post Junior College of Com- 
merce, Waterbury, Connecticut 

Chairman: Charles L. Sewall, educational 
director, Burdett College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Assistant Chairman: Murray K. Coulter, 
president, National Business College, 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Topic: ‘Research Improves Private Busi- 
ness School Administration” 

Participants: William M. Polishook, as- 
sistant dean of Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
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sylvania; Leonard L. Nieman, general 
manager, Bryant and Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York; Hugh T. 
Barnes, president, Barnes School 
of Commerce, Denver, Colorado; 
Katherine Bronson, assistant principal 
and guidance director, Wellesley High 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, March 29 
Junior College — Section Meeting 


9:45 A.M.— 11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, 
president, Fisher Junior College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Sanford L. Fisher, president, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Assistant Chairman: Ruth E. Manghue, 
Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Topic: “New Demands for the Medical 
Secretarial Course” 

Speaker: M. Roy London, department 
head of Secretarial Programs, Colby 
Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire 

Speaker: Leonard W. Parkhurst, medical 
director, Benjamin Franklin Clinic of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, March 29 
Fellowship Luncheon 


12:00 Noon (Sponsored by the private busi- 

ness schools) 

All EBTA members are invited 

Under the direction of Donald J. Post, 
director, Post Junior College of Com- 
merce, Waterbury, Connecticut 

Chairman: H. D. Hopkins, Executive 
Secretary, National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Topic: “Science As It Affects Education 
in the Future” 

Speaker: James Scott Long, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


Thursday, March 29 


General Meeting 
2:15 P.M. 
Presiding: Harold E. Cowan, president, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
Invocation: Rabbi Martin Weitz, Beth 
Israel Congregation, Atlantic City 
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Greetings: Alfred Saseen, Superintendent 
of Schools, Atlantic City, New’ Jersey 

Response: Marion G. Coleman, vice-presi- 
dent, Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Music: Atlantic High School Girls Trio 

Keynote Address: “Are Your Graduates 
Fitting the Needs?” —D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


Thursday, March 29 


Convention Meeting 
6:45 P.M. 
Presiding: Harold E. Cowan, president, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
Address: ‘““The Safety Valve of Sanity” 
Speaker: Ernest Robert Rossé 
10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 
Dancing 
Friday, March 30 


Bookkeeping Area 
(Record Keeping and Business Arithmetic) 


9:45 a.M.—10:05 A.M. 
General Meeting 
Under the direction of Joseph Gruber, 
director of business education, New 
York, New York 
Chairman: Joseph Gruber, EBTA Execu- 
tive Board 
Keynoter: M. Herbert Freeman, chair- 
man, Business Education Department, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey 
10:15—-11:30 a.m. 
Bookkeeping Area Group Conferences 
Discussion Leader: George W. Anderson, 
director of business education courses, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Consultant: Murry Weinman, chairman, 
Accounting Department, Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York City 
Recorder: Clinton Compher, Senior High 
School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Discussion Leader: Hobart H. Conover, 
associate in business education, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Consultant: Louis D. Boyton, chairman, 
Business Education Department, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut 
Recorder: Alfred Hoffman, head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Discussion Leader: Robert D. Joy, super- 
visor of distributive and business educa- 
tion, State of New Jersey, Trenton 
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Consultant: John C. Frakes, superviso; 
of business education, Cleveland, Ohiy 

Recorder: Thomas LeGuern, Dedham 
High School, Dedham, Massachusetts 

(This meeting will be scheduled a second 
time at 3:15 p.m.) 


Friday, March 30 


.Distributive Education Area 
(Consumer Education, Salesmanship, 
Advertising) 


9:45 a.M.-10:05 a.m. 

General Meeting 

Under the direction of E. Duncan Hyde, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Chairman: E. Duncan Hyde, EBTA Ex. 
ecutive Board 

Keynoter: W. Harmon Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent, South-Western Publishing Com. 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

10:15 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Distributive Education Area Group Con- 
ferences 

Distributive Education 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Marguerite 
Packer, city coordinator, Distributive 
Education, Wilmington, Delaware Pub- 
lic Schools 

Consultant: Samuel Caplan, chief, Dis- 
tributive Education, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education 

Recorder: Marion R. Balboni, assistant 
state supervisor, Distributive Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts State Department 
of Education 

Consumer Education, Selling and Advertising 

Discussion Leader: Forest L. Lawton, 
supervisor of distributive education, 
Baltimore Public Schools 

Consultant: Harry Q. Packer, state super- 
visor, Distributive and Business Educa- 
tion, Delaware State Department of 
Education 

Recorder: Mrs. Helen T. Hearn, coor- 
dinator, Business Education, Baltimore 
Public Schools 


Friday, March 30 


Secretarial Area 
(Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial 
Training, Business English) 


9:45 a.M.—10:05 a.m. 
General Meeting 
Under the direction of Marion G. 
Coleman, assistant professor of business 
education, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Chairman: Marion G. Coleman, vice- 
president, EBTA 

Keynoter: Mary E. Connelly, associate 
professor of business education and 
secretarial studies, Boston University, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


10:15 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

Secretarial Area Group Conferences 

Gregg Shorthand Theory 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Consultant: Charles E. Zoubek, short- 
hand editor, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, New York 

Recorder: Helen Cioffi, Camden High 
School, Camden, N. J. 

Shorthand Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Merrill B. Kalb, head, 
Business Education Department, Pat- 
terson Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Consultant: Wallace B. Bowman, South- 
Western Publishing Co., New Rochelle, 
New York 

Recorder: L. Blanche Stevens, Towson 
High School, Towson, Maryland 

Secretarial Training 

Discussion Leader: M. Adele Frisbie, 
assistant professor, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Consultant: Peter L. Agnew, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 

Recorder: Mrs. Frances V. Gaynor, 
Pierre S. DuPont High School, Wilming- 
ton Delaware 


Pitman Shorthand Theory 

Discussion Leader: Bernard J. McDon- 
nell, supervisor, Commercial Education, 
School District of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Consultant: Gene White, business edu- 
cation director, Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Limited, Ontario, Canada 

Recorder: Mrs. Lois Brotsker, German- 
town High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

T'ypewriting 

Discussion Leader: John L. Rowe, chair- 
man, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Consultant: Philip S. Pepe, manager, 
Typewriter Education Services, Rem- 
ington Rand, New York, New York 

Recorder: Bessie Block, William Penn 
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High School, Philadelphia 

Business English 

Discussion Leader: Mary Stella, assistant 
professor of business education, The 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania 

Consultant: Mrs. Marie M. Stewart, 
Stonington High School, Stonington, 
Connecticut 

Recorder: William Bux, Pemberton High 
School, Pemberton, New Jersey 


(This meeting will be scheduled a second 
time at 3:15 p.m.) 


Friday, March 30 
Student Teachers Meeting 


9:45 a.M.—-11:30 a.m 

Under the direction of Helen J. Keily, 
dean of studies, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Estelle Popham, assistant pro- 
fessor, Hunter College, New York 

Assistant Chairman: Walter A. Brower, 
assistant professor of education, Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 

“Getting Down to Cases” —Can_ the 
teacher of tomorrow’s employee apply 
new social-dynamics techniques to real 
situations? The Case Method will be 
demonstrated by groups of students. 

Recorder: L. W. Erickson, visiting assistant 
professor in business education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Friday, March 30 


Office Practice Area 
(Machines, Clerical Practice, Filing) 


9:45 a.M.—10:05 a.m. 
General Meeting 
Under the direction of William C. Gordon, 
dean of Bryant & Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York 
Chairman: William C. Gordon, EBTA 
Executive Board 
Keynoter: Raymond Brecker, head of 
Office Practice Department, South Park 
High School, Buffalo, New York 
10:15-11:30 a.m. 
Office Practice Group Conferences 
Machines 
Discussion Leader: Don Hoff, president, 
Charleston School of Commerce, 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Consultant: James R. Meehan, professor 
of education, director, Division of Busi- 
ness Education, Hunter College, New 


York 
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Recorder: Mrs. Blanche Gorski, head of 
Office Machines and Office Practice, 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York 

Clerical Practice 

Discussion Leader: Elizabeth T. Van- 
Derveer, assistant professor, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Consultant: Marian Jo Collins, associate 
professor of business administration, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Recorder: Elizabeth Prowell, Pough- 
keepsie High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Filing 

Discussion Leader: Gilbert Kahn, chair- 
man, Business Education Department, 
East Side Commercial and Technical 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Consultant: Mrs. Elizabeth B. Reichert, 
assistant professor of business adminis- 
tration, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York 

Recorder: A. James Kalbaugh, associate 
professor of business subjects, Broome 
County Technical Institute, Bingham- 
ton, New York 


(This meeting will be scheduled a second 
time at 3:15 p.m.) 


GOOD FRIDAY RECESS 


All convention activities are suspended 
between eleven-thirty o’clock and three 
o’clock in order that those who wish to 
attend the Good Friday services in 
the churches of Atlantic City may do so. 
The exhibits, however, will remain open. 


Friday, March 30 


3:00 P.M. 
Posting of the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 


Friday, March 30 


3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

In order to enable more EBTA members 
to attend the meetings of primary 
individual interest, we are repeating the 
following AREA meetings and con- 
ferences: 

SECRETARIAL AREA 
General Meeting — Renaissance Room 
Group Conferences — Rooms 103, 105, 

106, 119, 122 and Renaissance Room 

OFFICE PRACTICE AREA 
General Meeting — Venetian Room 
Group Conferences — Rooms 109, 110, 

and Venetian Room 


BOOKKEEPING AREA 
General Meeting — Room 125 
Group Conferences — Rooms 107, 108, 
and 125 
(See Friday, March 30, 9:45 a.m. for 
details and personnel) 


Friday, March 30 


Social Business Area 
(Business Law, Economics, Basis Business 
Courses, Economic Geography) 


3:15 pP.M.—3:35 P.M. 

General Meeting 

Under the direction of Helen J. Keily, 
dean of studies, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts 

Chairman: William Selden, chief, Business 
Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Keynoter: Bruce F. Jeffery, head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts 


3:45 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Social Business Area Group Conferences 
Discussion Leader: Mrs. Lucy DD. 
Medeiros, Central Falls High School, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 
Consultant: Lester I. Sluder, head, De- 
partment of Business Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Recorder: Theresa Krupinski, New Mil- 
ford High School, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 
Discussion Leader: Regis A. Horace, as- 
sistant professor of business education, 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire 
Consultant: S. J. Turille, head, Depart- 
ment of Business and Business Educa- 
tion, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 
Recorder: Thomas J. Regan, Kearney 
High School, Kearney, New Jersey 


Friday, March 30 


Private School Area 


3:15 P.M.-3:35 P.M. 

General Meeting 

Under the direction of Donald J. Post, 
director, Post Junior College of Com- 
merce, Waterbury, Connecticut 

Chairman: John G. Leach, director of 
education, Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware 

Assistant Chairman: Harry Wilfont, 
president, New Jersey College of Com- 
merce, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Keynoter: Albert A. Fisher, dean of 
Guidance and Personnel, Fisher Junior 
College, Boston, Massachusetts 


3:45 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Private School Area Group Conferences 


Accounting 

Discussion Leader: Paul B. Garbelman, 
Accounting Department, Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Consultant: Clem Boling, private school 
manager, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Recorder: Norman W. Blessing, head of 
Accounting and Secretarial Depart- 
ment, Bryant & Stratton Institute, 
Buffalo, New York 

Business English 

Discussion Leader: James J. Cleary, direc- 
tor of Secretarial Training Division, 
Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Consultant: Charles G. Reigner, presi- 
dent, H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Recorder: Cletus J. McBride, assistant 
director of admissions, Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Business Mathematics 

Discussion Leader: Gerald Cousino, Busi- 
ness Mathematics Department, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C 

Consultant: Crawford A. Treat, manager 
of Private School Dept., Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, New York 

Recorder: Littell R. Stone, president, 
Stone College, New Haven, Connecticut 

Shorthand 

Discussion Leader: Dorothy L. Salter, 
president, Salter Secretarial School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Consultant: Madeline S. Strony, educa- 
tional director, Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, New York 

Recorder: Ellen C. Talcott, director, Sal- 
ter Secretarial School, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Typewriting 
iscussion Leader: Catherine Rogers, 
head of Typewriting Department, 
Northampton Commercial College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

Consultant: George L. Hossfield, business 
education director, Underwood Cor- 
poration, New York, New York 

Recorder: Henry Trow, Northampton 
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Commercial 


College, 
Massachusetts 


Northampton, 


Friday, March 30 

8:00 P.M. 

Friday Night Entertainment 

Under the direction of Thomas A. Sul- 
livan, chairman of Local Committees 

A surprise entertainment is planned for 
Friday evening. The show from the 
Fabulous Five Hundred Club of At- 
lantic City, through the courtesy of 
Paul D’Amato, will be one of the 
features. 


Saturday, March 31 


General Meeting 
9:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Harold E. Cowan, 
president, Eastern Business Teachers 
Association 

FUTURAMA ON A PANORAMIC 
SCREEN 
Three skits projecting the HOME, 

SCHOOL, AND JOB into the future 
using the imagination and creative- 
ness of the Saturday Morning Pro- 
gram Planning Committee 

Chairman: Walter A. Brower, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Assistant Chairman: Helen Cioffi, Cam- 
den High School, Camden, New Jersey 

Speaker: Walter Williams, Atlantic City 
High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Topic: “English as Untaught Over the 
Air” 

Annual business meeting of the association 

Election and installation of officers 

Drawing for prizes under the direction of 
Marion G. Coleman, vice-president of 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Saturday, March 31 
1:00 p.m. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 
Meeting of the new officers and members 
of the Executive Board 


SPECIAL CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Friday, March 30 
8:00 a.m. 

New York State College for Teachers 

(Albany) Breakfast 
8:15 A.M. 

Boston University-Salem Teachers College 
Breakfast. (Make reservations with Mr. 
Louis Therriault, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Salem, Massachusetts) 
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8:15 A.M. 
Harvard University Alumni Breakfast 
12:30 P.M. 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon. (Make reserva- 
tions with Barbara Folley, Boston 
University, 685 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston 15, Massachusetts) 

12:30 P.M. 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
6:00 P.M. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner. (Make reserva- 
tions with Corinne Thompson, Roselle 
Park High School, Roselle Park, New 
Jersey) 

Saturday, March 31 
8:00 A.M. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast. (Make reservations with 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27) 

8:00 A.M. 
New York University Breakfast 








South Carolina 
Business Teachers Meet 


The South Carolina Business Education 
Association, a division of the South Carolina 
Education Association, will convene for its 
annual spring meeting in Columbia on 
March 16. The executive board will hold an 
official business session on Thursday night, 
March 15. 

Mrs. Margaret P. Holliday, High School, 
Conway, president of the Association, an- 
nounces that the luncheon and departmental 
meeting for business education teachers will 
be held on the University of South Carolina 
campus. The annual luncheon will be held 
at the Russell House on the campus at 
1:30 p.m. Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Holcombe, Brookland Cayce High School, 
Columbia, local chairman. 

The departmental meeting will begin at 
3:00 p.m. and R. D. Cooper, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, will be 
the guest speaker. Mr. Cooper will discuss 
“Bookkeeping — Methods and Visual Aids.” 


Georgia Business Education 
Association Meeting 


Miss Eugenia Moseley, associate professor 
of business education, George Peabody (ol- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, znd 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, professor of education, 
New York University, New York City, wil] 
highlight the meeting of the Georgia Busi- 
ness Education Association at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Atlanta on March 16. The 
theme for the program is ““The Employable 
Personality” and both speakers will discuss 
pertinent points involved in the topic. 

Mary M. Beard, West Fulton High School, 
Atlanta, is general chairman for the Fellow- 
ship Banquet on Thursday night before the 
meeting. Coffee and doughnuts will be 
served immediately before the business ses- 
sion on Friday morning. 

A slightly different innovation this year 
is a bulletin board display exhibited by each 
of the eleven districts rather than from one 
school or one district. J. T. Goen, Jr., 
Fulton County Schools, Atlanta, is president 
of the Association. 


Pennsylvania 
Business Education Contest 


The Twenty-Third Annual Business Edu- 
cation Contest will be held at State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on Sat- 
urday, May 5, 1956. This annual contest 
will include competitive examinations in 
bookkeeping, business arithmetic, Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, and business law. 

A highlight of the contest will be the office 
machines show and the textbook exhibit. 
This show and exhibit, scheduled for Sat- 
urday morning, May 5, will include displays 
of business education textbooks and demon- 
strations of numerous business machines 
commonly found in offices and schools. 

On Friday evening, May 4, at 8:15 p.m., 
the Tenth Annual Fashion Show will be 
given in honor of visiting teachers and 
contestants. 





Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





BASIC INCOME TAXES 
by Bower 


Provides instructional material for eight to ten units of work in bookkeeping, economics, civics, or general social 
studies classes. It is simply presented with text material, case examples, income tax forms, and problems. The model 
forms are filled in for illustrative purposes and blank forms are provided for the problems. 


List Price, 68 cents 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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have these problems... 


estudents who dislike 
grammar 


e students who need a re- 
view of fundamentals 


e students with a agging 
interest in Englis 


.. here is your solution 


ENGLISH psi! 


THE EASY WAY | 


By Norman Schachter 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a workbook- 
textbook geared to the modern student. 
It is spicy,and lively-and will appeal 
especially to those students who dislike 
grammar or who are looking for something 
different and challenging. It is filled with 
examples and exercises based on topics 
that are popular with the average student. 
A series of try-out exercises are provided 
to promote confidence in the student before 
doing a written assignment. 


The author has made most effective use of instructive pictorial cartoons to add 
zest and motivation to a sometimes dull subject. They help to put across points 
of English that otherwise might be meaningless or misunderstood. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Convention Program for 
Western Business Education Association 


The Western Business Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting will be held in Seattle, 
Washington, on March 29, 30, and 31, 1956. 
Verner Dotson, director of business educa- 
tion, Seattle Public Schools, president of the 
Association, has announced the following 
program: 

Thursday, March 29 


9:00 a.m. UBEA Representative Assembly, Western 
Regional Meeting 
Presiding: E. C. McGill, professor of business 
education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, president of UBEA 
Roll Call and Accrediting of Delegates of Affiliated 
Associations — Hollis Guy, executive secretary 
of UBEA, Washington, D. C. 
Business Session 
12:00 Noon Western Washington Business Education 
Association Luncheon 
Presiding: Inez Moore, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, president of Western Washington Busi- 
ness Education Association 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. Convention Registration 


3:00 p.m.—4:30 p.m. Reception and Tea for all WBEA 
Members, Guests, and Exhibitors 


6:00 p.m. Banquet 

Presiding: Verner Dotson, president of WBEA 

Welcome: Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of 
public instruction, State of Washington; Ernest 
W. Campbell, assistant superintendent in charge 
of high schools, Seattle Public Schools 

Keynote Address: Robert Slaughter, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. — 
“The Dimension of Personality in Teaching” 


Friday, March 30 


9:00 a.m.—11:50 a.m. Business Film Festival (Con- 
tinuous Showing) 


9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. Typewriting Section Meeting 


Chairman, Leonard L. Carpenter, assistant super- 
visor in charge of business education, Portland, 
Oregon, Public Schools 

“New Developments in the Teaching of Type- 
writing” —S. J. Wanous, chairman, Business 
Education ._Department, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. Shorthand Section Meeting 


Chairman, Albert C. Fries, chairman, Department 
of Business Education and Office Administration, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

“Viewing and Then Doing’ — Dale J. Strong, 
Franklin High School, Seattle 


9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. Bookkeeping Section Meeting 


Chairman, Edwin A. Swanson, professor of business 
education, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 

“How to Use Visual Aids in Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing” — John A. Pendery, home office manager, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 














9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. Future Business Leaders of 
America bs 
Chairman, Fay Smith, Chehalis High School, 
Chehalis, Washington 
“Organization and Operation of an FBLA Chap- 
ter” — Eugene J. Kosy, associate professor of 
business education, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg 
9:00 a.M.—10:00 a.m. ““Training the Handicapped” 


Chairman, Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 
College, president of California Business Educa- 
tion Association 

“Typing for the Handicapped’ — Gilbert Koller, 
Lincoln High School, Seattle 

10:00 a.m.—10:45 a.m. Coffee Break 
10:50 a.m.—11:50 a.m. Typewriting Section Meeting 

Chairman, Don B. Sayre, head of Secretarial 
Science Department, Multnomah College, Port- 
land Oregon 

“Production of Mailable Letters in Typing 
Classes” — Frances Brown, assistant professor 
of business education, University of Washington 


10:50 a.M.-11:50 a.m. Shorthand Section Meeting 
Chairman, Clisby T. Edlefsen, chairman, Division 
of Business and Economics, Boise Junior College, 
Boise, Idaho 
“It’s Fun Teaching Shorthand” — Robert I. 
La Dow, sales manager, Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
10:50 a.M.-11:50 a.m. Bookkeeping Section Meeting 
Chairman, Ted Boswell, Yakima Senior High 
School, Yakima, Washington 
“Get Full Value from Bookkeeping’ — Robert 
Briggs, University of Washington 
10:50 a.m.-11:50 a.m. General Business Section Meeting 
Chairman, John G. Smale, chairman, Division of 
Business, Chico State College, Chico, California 
“Trends, Issues, and Innovations in General Busi- 
ness” — Ray G. Price, professor of education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
10:50 a.M.—11:50 a.m. Business English Section Meeting 


Chairman, Helen Lundstrom, instructor, Sec- 
retarial Science Department, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College 

“We Teach Business English at the Typewriter” — 
Margaret S. Roberts, Garfield High School, 
Seattle 

10:50 a.m.-11:50 a.m. Filing Section Meeting 

Chairman, Inez Moore, head of Business Education 
Department, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
Washington 

“Filing in the Business Curriculum” — Theodore 
Yerian, head of Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Science Departments, Oregon State College 























Friday, March 30 


6:00 p.m. Banquet 
Presiding: Jesse Black, assistant professor of busi- 
ness education, Brigham Young University 
Speaker: Dr. J. A. Olmer, director of training, 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Topic: “The Office — The Curriculum — And the 
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Saturday, March 31 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast — Central Washington Business 
Association Spring Business Meeting and Election 
of Officers 


Saturday, March 31 


9:00 A.M.-11:50 a.m. Business Film Festival (Con- 
tinuous Showing) 
9:30 a.m. Typewriting Section Meeting 
Chairman, Ruth A. Paget, supervisor of business 
education, Nevada State Board for Vocational 
Education 
“New Methods in the Teaching of Typing” — 
Fred Winger, professor of business education, 
Oregon State College 
9:30 a.m. Shorthand Section Meeting 


Chairman, Anne Corcoran, head of Business Educa- 
tion Department, State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

“Shorthand Is a Luxury at the High School 
Level” — Ann Brewington, associate professor 
of business administration, University of Nevada 

9:30 a.m. Bookkeeping Section Meeting 

Chairman, Joseph P. Kushibab, coordinator, 
Business Education, Phoenix High School Sys- 
tem, Phoenix, Arizona 

“Bookkeeping at Olympia High School” — Ralph 











E. Lindsay, Olympia High School, Olympia, 
Washington 
9:30 a.m. General Business Section Meeting 


Chairman, Ernestine Evans, head of Secretarial 
Science Department, Whitworth College, presi- 
dent of Eastern Washington Business Education 
Association 

“Vitalizing and Visualizing General Business” — 
S. Joseph DeBrum, professor of business and edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College 


9:30 a.m. Office Practice Section Meeting 


Chairman, Rose Voget, chairman, Secretarial 
Studies Department, Northwest Nazarene Col- 
lege, Nampa, Idaho 

“Office Practice in Seattle’ —Gundrum_ E. 
Duncan, West Seattle High School 

9:30 a.m. “Training the Handicapped” 

Chairman, Bruce Blackstone, associate professor 
of business education, University of Idaho, 
Moscow 

“Typing for the Handicapped” — Gilbert Koller, 
Lincoln High School, Seattle 

10:30 a.M.—11:50 a.m. Coffee Break 
12:00 Noon Buffet Luncheon 

Presiding: Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
vice-president of UBEA 

Drawing for Prizes 

Adjournment 

















Delta Pi Epsilon Service Projects 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary and 
professional graduate fraternity in business 
education, consists of twenty-six chapters 
located at various collegiate institutions 
— business education at the graduate 
level. 

One of the standing committees of Delta 
Pi Epsilon is a Service Projects Committee. 
This committee has the responsibility of 
working with project committee chairmen 
to complete projects that are approved by 
the Fraternity as a whole. Currently Delta 
Pi Epsilon is supporting seven national 
projects as follows: 

Research Abstracts in Business Education, 
which is published annually. For the past 
few years this project has been developed 
under the leadership of Dr. Kenneth Knight, 
administrative dean, Los Angeles Junior 
College of Business, Los Angeles, California. 

A Standard Community Survey Question- 
naire, currently being developed, under the 
leadership of Dr. Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Business Teacher Recruitment. Here Delta 
Pi Epsilon has formed a joint committee 
with the National] Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Cochairmen 
of the joint committee are Dr. Fred S. Cook, 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California, and Dr. John Rowe, 
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University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

List of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Ma- 
terials in Business Education, currently being 
compiled under the direction of Jane White, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Bibliography. This is 
a short list of articles selected through Delta 
Pi Epsilon for recommended reading in busi- 
ness education and published annually. 
Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, is 
current project leader. 

Casebook Project, being developed by 
a committee under the leadership of 
Dr. Estelle Popham, Hunter College, New 
York City. The project is designed not only 
to accumulate case situations that may be 
used in business teacher training, but also 
to stimulate at the same time the use of 
the case method in business teacher training. 

Business Education Dictionary. This is the 
newest Delta Pi Epsilon project and is de- 
signed to “‘research” enough sources so that 
dependable definitions can be evolved for the 
vocabulary of business educators. 

These special projects are in addition to 
several standing Delta Pi Epsilon projects 
such as the Business Education Index, the 
Research Award, and the Annual Lecture in 
Business Education. 





California Business Education 
Association Meeting 


Dr. George W. Madison, Contra Costa 
Junior College, chairman of the California 
Business Education Association convention, 
has announced the following program for 
the annual meeting to be held on March 25, 
26, and 27 at the Sheraton Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

The guiding principle of the meetings will 
be to determine in what ways human rela- 
tions can be developed in the business educa- 
tion classroom, and to coordinate business 
instruction with business and industrial 
needs. 

In accomplishing its objectives, the con- 
vention will utilize the services of business- 
men, business education experts, and class- 
room teachers and administrators. 

Participation by business and industry 
will be under the sponsorship of the Northern 
California Association of Training Directors, 
of which Mrs. Batina Tracy, training 
director of Capwell’s, Oakland, California, 
is president. 

Business education experts will be headed 
by Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, and by 
John A. Pendery, general office manager of 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

Business educators will be drawn from 
high school, junior college, and college 
teachers and administrators. 


PROGRAM 
Sunday, March 25 
3:00 p.m.—9:00 P.M. 
Registration 
6:00 Pp.M.—7:30 P.M. 
Executive Board Dinner (Open to general member- 
ship) 
7:30 p.m.—9:00 P.M. 
Welcoming Hour 
9:00 P.M. 
Tour of San Francisco After Dark 


Monday, March 26 


8:00 a.m.—9:00 a.m. 
Registration 

8:30 a.m.—9:00 a.m. 
Breakfast Meeting 


Monday, March 26 


General Session 
9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 
Theme: “Human Relations in Business” 
Speakers: Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; John A. Pendery, 
general office manager, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company 














Section 1 — Attitudes: Their Development 


10:00 a.M.-10:45 a.m. 
Chairman, Joseph Blacow, Monterey Junior Col. 
lege, Monterey 
Speaker: Olive Bowyer, training superintendent, 
Industrial Relations Department, Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland 


Section 2 — Personnel Relations: Its Problems 


10:00 a.m.—10:45 A.M. 
Chairman, Edward P. Shaw, director, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, San Jose State College, 
San Jose 
Speaker: Lew Kissinger, director of personnel, 
Avon Refinery, Tidewater Associated Oil Com- 
pany, Avon, California 





Section 3 — Psychological Motivation: How? 


10:00 a.M.—10:45 a.m. 
Chairman, Robert I. Place, San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego 
Speaker: Mrs. Anne Heisler, coordinator of indus- 
trial psychology, Contra Costa Junior College 
District, Martinez 





Section 4— Leadership: Achievement 


10:00 a.m.—10:45 A.M. 
Speaker: Walter J. Tait, senior training spe- 
cialist, Standard Oil Company of California, 

San Francisco 





Section 5 — Attitudes: Their Development 


10:55 a.M.-11:40 a.m. 
Chairman, Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco 
Speaker: Olive Bowyer 





Section 6 — Personnel Relations: Its Problems 





10:55 a.m.—11:40 a.m. 
Chairman, Dale Wren, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento 
Speaker: Lew Kissinger 


Section 7 — Psychological Motivation: How? 


10:55 a.mM.-11:40 a.m. 
Chairman, Lloyd Luckman, coordinator of instruc- 
tion, City College, San Francisco 
Speaker: Mrs. Anne Heisler 





Section 8 — Leadership: Achievement 


10:55 a.M.-11:40 a.m. 
Chairman, Fred Cook, Stanford University, 
Stanford 
Speaker: Walter J. Tait 
10:45 a.M.—12:30 P.M. 
Exhibitors 
12:30 P.m.—2:00 p.m. 
Luncheon Meeting: CBEA and Business Writers 
Association 
Theme: “Human Relations — Implications for 
Business Education” 
Speaker: Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, lecturer in seman- 
tics, San Francisco State College 
Luncheon Meeting: California Association of 
Distributive Education 











Section 9 — Cooperative Work Experience 
for Teachers 


2:00 p.M.-3:15 P.M. 
Chairman, Dick Helm, director of business educa- 
tion, Fresno Unified School District, Fresno 
Speaker: Al Fries, chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 





Section 10 — High School in the 
Small Community 








2:00 p.M.—3:15 P.M. 
Chairman, Dick Hoffman, Placer Union High 
School, Auburn, California 
Speaker: Norman Eisen, special coordinator of 
work experience education, Whittier Union High 
School District, Whittier 


Section 11 — Supervisors, Coordinators, 
and Department Chairmen 


2:00 p.m.-3:15 P.M. 
Chairman, Louis Batmale, dean of semiprofession- 
al skills, City College, San Francisco 
Speaker: Jessie Graham, business education super- 
visor, Adult and Extension Education, Los 
Angeles 








Section 12 — Adult Education 


2:00 p.m.—3:15 P.M. 
Chairman, Henry 
Francisco 
Speaker: James Tormey, county superintendent of 
schools, San Mateo County 
3:00 p.m.-6:00 P.M. 
Exhibitors 
Tour of San Francisco 
6:00 p.m.—8:00 P.M. 
Dinner Meeting 
Theme: ““Human Relations in Economics, Busi- 
ness, and Education” 
Speaker: Honorable Donald D. Doyle, Assembly- 
man, Tenth District, State of California 
Introduction: Wesley Smith, director of vocational 
education, Department of Education, State of 
California 
Toastmaster: S. Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco 
State College 





Chaim, University of San 


Tuesday, March 27 


8:30 a.m.—9:00 A.M. 
Breakfast Meeting 





General: Session 


9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 

Theme: ““Human Relations — Its Place in Busi- 
ness Education” 

Panel: Chairman, John A. Pendery; Ann Brewing- 
ton, Nevada Southern University, Las Vegas; 
Rodney G. Westman, Bakersfield Junior College, 
Bakersfield; S. J. Wanous, chairman of Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Milburn Wright, San Jose 
State College, San Jose 


Section 13 — Basic Business 


10:00 a.m.-10:45 A.M. 
Chairman, Edna Brewer, Oakland High School, 
Oakland 
Speaker: Ann Brewington 
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Section 14 — Typing 


10:00 a.m.—10:45 a.m. 
Chairman, Eleanor Skimin, San Francisco State 
College 
Speaker: Rodney G. Wessman 


Section 15 — Shorthand 


10:00 a.m.—10:45 A.M. 
Chairman, Marion M. Lamb, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento 
Speaker: S. J. Wanous 








Section 16 — Sales and Distributive Education 


10:00 a.m.-—10:45 a.m. 
Chairman, Willard Thompson, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento 
Speaker: Milburn Wright 





Section 17 — Business Communication 


10:00 a.m.—10:45 A.M. 
Chairman: (To be appointed) 
Speaker: (To be chosen) 





Section 18 — Basic Business 


10:55 a.M.—-11:40 a.m. 
Chairman, Mrs. June R. Smith, Department of 
Business Education, Oakland 
Speaker: Ann Brewington 





Section 19 — Typing 


10:55 a.M.-11:40 a.m. 


Chairman, Ellen Bowers, Enterprise High School, 
Redding 
Speaker: Rodney G. Wessman 


Section 20 — Shorthand 


10:55 a.mM.—11:40 a.m. 

Chairman, Mildred Sears, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Chico State College, 
Chico 

Speaker: S. J. Wanous 








Section 21 — Sales and Distributive Education 


10:55 a.M.-11:40 A.M. 
Chairman, Robert Hampton, Santa Rosa Junior 
College, Santa Rosa 
Speaker: Milburn Wright 





Section 22 — Business Communication 


10:55 a.M.—11:40 a.m. 
Chairman: (To be appointed) 
Speaker: (To be chosen) 
10:45 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 
Exhibitors 
12:30 p.m.—2:00 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Theme: “Human Relations — Conclusions for the 
Business Education Teacher” 
Speakers: Robert E. Slaughter and John A. 
Pendery 
2:00 P.M. 
Tours 








For business teachers who are expecting to 

attend summer school there will be a list of 

courses in the April and May issues of THE 
BALANCE SHEET 














Pennsylvania Spring Conferences 


Two conferences are scheduled for April 
by the Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association. They are as follows: 


Western Conference 





The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association will hold its Western Conference 
at Grove City College, Grove City, on 
April 21, 1956. At the opening session the 
keynote speaker, Robert Slaughter, vice- 
president and general manager, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, will address the group on the 
general theme of the conference, “‘Student- 
Teacher Participation in Classroom Activi- 
ties.” A series of section meetings with 
well-qualified speakers will follow: 

General Business: “‘A Flannelboard Demonstration of 


Student and Teacher Participation in General 
Business” 


Speaker: Dr. James Gemmell, chairman, Division 
of Business, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 


Chairman: George Mohr, Oil City High School 
Office Practice: “Presenting the Communication Serv- 
ices in Office Practice’ 
Speaker: Mrs. Elsie Rineer, Indiana State Teachers 
College 


Chairman: Mrs. Madge Stewart, lead, Business 
Department, Kittanning High School 


Typewriting: “Techniques Used in Teaching the 
Physically Handicapped to Type” 
Speaker: Woodie L. Tucker, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
Chairman: Diana Abraham, Greensburg High 
School 
Shorthand: 
Speaker: Elsie Leffingwell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 
Chairman: Margaret Giegerich, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh 


Bookkeeping: “Realism in Planning for Pupil- 
Teacher Participation in Bookkeeping” 


Speaker: Dr. Raymond Morgan, director of busi- 
ness education, Johnstown Public Schools 


Chairman: Ida Grace Routh, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 


Personality Development: “Personality Development 
Through Classroom Activities”’ 


Speaker: Robert Slaughter, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company 


Chairman: David Wertz, Port Allegany High 
School 


At the luncheon session, Frank Sanders, 
supervisor of business education in the Pitts- 
burgh Schools, will receive the Association’s 
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annual award. This award recognizes Mr. 
Sanders’ outstanding service and distin- 
guished leadership in business education. 
R. D. Cooper, South - Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will be the 
luncheon speaker. 

The program chairman for this conference 
is J. H. Earl McKenzie, head of the Business 
Department, New Castle High School. The 
arrangements chairman is Dr. T. H. Penar, 
Grove City College. 


Eastern Conference 





On April 28, the Eastern Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Associa- 
tion will be held in the Central Bucks High 
School, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. The 
theme for this conference will be “Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Business Education.” 
Dr. James R. Meehan, professor of education 
and chairman of the Division of Business 
Education, Hunter College, New York City, 
will be the speaker at the opening session. 
Section meetings will follow: 

Typewriting 

Speaker: Dr. Earl Nicks, manager of Business Edu- 

cation Division, Underwood Corporation 


Chairman: Larry Imboden, head of Business De- 
partment, Muhlenberg Township High School 


Bookkeeping 


Speaker: John M. Aichele, chairman, Business Edu- 
cation Department, Milton Hershey High School, 
Hershey 

Chairman: Mrs. Doris K. Hosler, head, Business 
Education Department, Manor Joint High 
School, Millersville 


General Business 


Speaker: Dr. Thomas B. Martin, director, Business 
Education Department, Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College 

Chairman: Miss Marion E. Fosdick, J. P. McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster 


Work Experience 
Panelist: Evelyn Kulp, head, Business Education 
Department, Ambler High School 


Panelist: Bruce LeSuer, assistant director, School- 
Work Programs, School District of Philadelphia 


Panelist: Alfred Schimmel, director of business edu- 
cation, Wilkes Barre City Schools 

Chairman: Gladys Worth, head of Business Educa- 
tion Department, Coatesville High School 


Office Practice 


Speaker: Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter College, 
New York City 

Chairman: David Mayer. Coughlin High School, 
Wilkes Barre 
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Business Arithmetic 
speaker: Dr. William Polishook, assistant dean, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Chairman: Ralph Savage, head, Business Education 
Department, Lebanon City High School 


Shorthand 


Speaker: Thomas Jenkins, Westmoreland High 
School and Wilkes College. Chairman: (Not se- 
lected yet) 


Sales and Distributive Education 
Speaker: Michael P. Saunders, store manager, 
Strawbridge and Clothier, Jenkintown 


Chairman: Samuel W. Caplan, chief, Distributive 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


A luncheon session will complete the full 
program. Robert Slaughter will be the 
speaker for this session. Lewis Kohn, 
Kingston High School, is the program chair- 
man for the Eastern Conference. Mae 
Light, head of the Business Education 
Department, Central Bucks High School, is 
the arrangements chairman. 

Officers of the Pennsylvania Business 
Educators Association are: president, 
Renetta F. Heiss, head of Business Depart- 
ment, Altoona High School; first vice- 
president, Kenneth Schultz, head of Business 
Department, William Penn High School, 
York; second vice-president, Dr. T. H. 
Penar, professor of education, Grove City 
College; secretary, Edith Fairlamb, Reading 
Senior High School; treasurer, William 
Whiteley, Reading Senior High School; 
editor of PBEA News, Mrs. Betty Hutchin- 
son, Collingdale High School. 


Cooperative Work-Experience 
Program at U.S. C. 


During the 1956 Summer Session, the 
University of Southern California will again 
offer a supervised work-experience program 
for business teachers. 

Teachers will receive four hours of gradu- 
ate credit for this six-weeks’ program from 
June 25 to August 4. Each person holds 
a full-time store or office position in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area and is paid at the 
prevailing rate for the position. 

For full information and an application 
blank for enrollment, write to Dr. Albert C. 
Fries, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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Doctorate for William Justice 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education has been 
conferred on William J. 
Justice at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. The title of 
his dissertation is ‘“‘Ad- 
ministration of Student 
Body Finances in the 
Public Junior Colleges 
in California.” 

Dr. Justice holds a 
B.S. and a M.C.\S. de- 
gree from Boston Uni- 
versity. He also attended 
Oxford University, Ox- 
ford, England. Prior to 
World War II, he taught for several years in 
Massachusetts, and for the past ten years 
he has been a member of the faculty of the 
College of San Mateo, San Mateo, California. 
He is the author of a recent research bulletin 
on the “Administration of Student Body 
Finances” published by the California 
Teachers Association. 

Dr. Justice has been active in the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa, United Business 
Education Association, and a number of 
other professional organizations. 








Dr. Justice 


J. L. Holtsclaw 


On January 1, James L. Holtsclaw, former 
supervisor of business education in Detroit, 
died in Orlando, Florida. He was buried in 
Grand Lawn Cemetery, Detroit, on Jan- 
uary 6. 

Mr. Holtsclaw was born on January 29, 
1880. He was a graduate of Mount Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio, and also attended 
Harvard University and the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Holtsclaw went to Detroit as a teacher 
in 1908 and in 1912 was appointed director 
of the High School of Commerce, which was 
then a division of Cass Technical High 
School. When the High School of Commerce 
became a separate school in 1918 he was 
appointed principal. In 1923 he was made 
supervising principal of business education 
for the whole city of Detroit. In 1950 
Mr. Holtsclaw retired and moved to Florida. 
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Motivation Chart for Shorthand. (Released 
in 1955.) This is a 22” x 32” chart in four rich colors. 
It is designed in the form of a mountain. 


Summary. The purpose of the chart is to give the 
students that extra “push” that comes from competi- 
tion. The shorthand chart features a shorthand moun- 
tain range with elevations from 5,000 to 14,000 feet to 
provide for shorthand speeds from 50 to 140 words per 
minute. Fifty little figures of mountain climbers with 
a space at the bottom for the student’s name are pro- 
vided with each chart. When the class first starts, each 
figure is filled in with the student’s name and placed in 
its starting position at the bottom of the mountain in 
the Lodge. They remain there through theory and un- 
til the student has passed his first fifty word test. At 
this point the student begins climbing the mountain at 
a speed limited only by his progress. 

Recommended Use. This chart is suitable for use in 
any shorthand class. 


Sale. “Motivation Chart for Shorthand” may be 
purchased from Teaching Aids Exchange, Post Office 
Box 1127, Modesto, California. The chart is sold as 
follows: 1 chart, $2.50; 2 charts, $2.25 each; 3 to 5 
charts, $2 each; more than 5 charts, $1.75 each; extra 
sets of the figures, 75 cents each. One set of 50 figures 
is included with each chart. 


Overcoming Objections. (Released in 1953.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white 
was produced by The Dartnell Corporation. The film 
may be shown in 35 minutes. 


Summary. “Overcoming Objections” illustrates how 
to disagree agreeably: lessen the objection by listening, 
convert the objection into a question, soften your 
answer with testimony of a neutral third party, keep 
your temper on ice, and use today’s objection to 
sharpen tomorrow’s sales argument. Methods and 
techniques not to use in overcoming objections are 
acted out, along with the approved techniques for 
overcoming the objections. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all salesmanship classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Overcoming Objections” may be 
obtained from The Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood 
and Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois 


These Are the Facts. (Released in 1950.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
with the cooperation of Audio Productions,‘ New York 
City. The film may be shown in 18 minutes. 

Summary. The insurance underwriters of America 
use this film as a means to illustrate the many forces at 
work controlling the number of fires in the United 
States. The film illustrates the work of the Fire De- 
partment, Underwriters’ Laboratories, and Factory 
Insurance Agency. This film depicts the special services 
of the fire insurance companies and the roll that fire 
insurance plays in our everyday life. It also points out 
how the National Board of Fire Underwriters surveys 
municipal fire protection, investigates fires of sus- 
picious origin, handles disaster losses, and sponsors 
research to prevent fires. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in general business, economics, and consumer education 
classes. 


Sale and Rental. ‘“These Are the Facts” may be ob- 
tained from Business Education Films, Film Center 
Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York. 
The rental price is $3.50. 


Mexico: Geography of the Americas. (Released 
in 1955.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black 
and white or color was produced by Coronet Films. 
Dr. Donald D. Brand, professor of geography, Institute 
of Latin American Studies, University of Texas, acted 
as educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 
approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. “Mexico: Geography of the Americas” 
presents intimate glimpses of the farmers, miners, cattle 
ranchers, factory workers and city dwellers of Mexico, 
and the relationships of these occupations to the varied 
geography of their country. These form the basis of this 
film designed to create a fuller understanding of the 
closest Southern neighbor of the United States. Scenes 
on Mexican history and current affairs are shown. 


Recommended Use. This film is suitable for use in 
economic geography classes. 


Sale. “Mexico: Geography of the Americas” may be 
obtained from Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for black and 
white is $55 and for color, $100. 








On this page each month you will find a review of new visual aids that may be used in classes in business 
and economics. We do not necessarily recommend them, but attempt to give a description of them. 
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These color filmstrips make 


gm BOOKKEEPING 


more interesting 


more effective 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART | 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill 


These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips 
lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They 
speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the 
fundamental how’s and why’s of the 
subject. 


From ‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part I’’ 


The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’ 
The opening entry and the posting of the opening 
entry to the ledger are covered by illustrations, 


captions, subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single- 
frame, in color. Price $5.00. 


‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IT’ 


This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading 
the student through additional journal entries, post- 
ing to the trial balance. 42-frame, single-frame in 
color. Price $5.00. 


Produced cooperatively by ‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part ITT’ 

the South-Western Pub- The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries are graphi- 
lishing Co. and the Society cally presented in this 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip, in color. 
For Visual Education, Inc. Price $5.00. 


ina Distributed by << 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Consumers Look at ‘‘Fair Trade.” 1955. This 
38-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet is the second in 
a series prepared under the direction of the Council on 
Consumer Information. The objective of this pamphlet 
series is to supply background information and an anal- 
ysis of the issues involved from the point of view of 
consumers. As you study the issues and the arguments 
presented in this pamphlet, consider how each policy 
and related action affect (a) the total supply of con- 
sumer goods and services now and in the future; 
(b) your freedom of choice among goods and services 
and your freedom of action; (c) the well-being of all 
people in our society; and (d) the relations between this 
country and the rest. of the world. In this pamphlet the 
opposing points of view are considered on the following 
four key issues: I. Does “fair trade” foster competition 
or monopoly? II. How do “fair trade” laws affect the 
quality of products and merchandising services? 
III. Does “fair trade” increase or decrease the prices 
consumers pay? IV. Are “fair trade” laws enforceable? 
The following topics are also discussed: What are 
“Fair Trade” Laws? The History of “Fair Trade” 
Laws, The Extent of “Fair Trade” Pricing, How Fair 
is “Fair Trade’? Price 50 cents. Available from The 
Council on Consumer Information, Fred C. Archer, 
Executive Secretary, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 


Factors Affecting the Improvement of Sec- 
ondary Education: Condensed Record of a 
Round-Table Discussion. 1954. A 132-page, 
printed pamphlet. The discussions recorded in this 
pamphlet were focused on ways of improving secondary 
education. It is felt that a better understanding of the 
factors that encourage or inhibit school improvements 
would aid in facilitating future changes. Also included 
is a chronology of the movements and developments in 
secondary education since 1930 sponsored by national 
organizations and commissions. Price 70 cents. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Look Ahead in Secondary Education. 
1954. A 105-page, printed booklet. The report of the 
Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth, this booklet contains an account of the activities 
of the Commission, descriptions of related activities 
carried on in the different states and dioceses, and an 
analysis of secondary education and a look’ ahead. 
Price 35 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Strengths and Weaknesses of the Junior 
High School. 1955. This 56-page, printed bulletin 
is a report of the National Conference on Junior High 
Schools held in Washington, D. C., on February 24-96, 
1955. This conference brought together some forty 
leaders in the junior high school field who met for two 
days with twenty members of the Office staff. Purposes 
were to exchange ideas and to pool information, and to 
lay further plans on what more should be done and who 
could best do it. This document summarizes some of the 
ideas produced by this conference. Price 40 cents. Or- 
der from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Jones Personality Rating Scale. 1954. This 
814"x 11" rating scale provides space for rating the fol- 
lowing personality traits: Dependability, Cultural 
Refinement, Leadership, Industriousness, Menta] Alert- 
ness, Thoroughness, Personal Grooming and Personal 
Appearance, and Ability to Get Along with Others. 
Each trait may be rated as follows: Poor, Below 
Average, Average, Above Average, and Excellent. 
Instructions for using the scale are on the reverse side 
of the scale. Price 4 cents a copy, postpaid if payment 
accompanies the order. Order from Harold Jones, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Should Your Child Be a Teacher? By William 
F. Russell. This 5-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
contains factual information pertaining to teaching asa 
career. The following questions are answered: (1) What 
does it cost to train your child to bea teacher? (2) What 
are your child’s financial prospects as a teacher? (3) Do 
men have a better chance at the bigger jobs than 
women? (4) Is the field overcrowded? (5) How can you 
tell if your child will be a happy and successful teacher? 
May be obtained from the New York Life Insurance 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films. 1955. This 
new film guide contains 591 pages, listing 3,069 titles, 
and is completely revised. For effective use, previous 
editions should be discarded since they are obsolete. 
The guide is most valuable to supplement and vitalize 
textbook teaching. It contains a complete list of titles, 
description of contents, size, whether sound or silent 
film, date of release, running time, names and addresses 
of distributors and their branch offices. All new titles 
are indicated by an asterisk. The price per copy is $6.00. 
Send your request to Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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20%! CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


20th EDITION—By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 
iS preferred by most teachers 


Simplified vocabulary 

Small, nonmerchandising business operating on cash basis in first cycle 
Careful, step-by-step presentation, analysis, and explanation 

Generous, frequent, and carefully correlated illustrations 

Early introduction of columnar journal 

. Emphasis on records of a small business 

. Self-checking devices in problems in first eight chapters 

. Lines and columns numbered on bookkeeping forms 

. Numbered ledger accounts 

. Four projects in the textbook 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1] 


. Completé coverage of payroll and social security taxes 
. Modern combined cash journal 
13. Practical special journals 
14. Strictly standard business forms and stationery 
15. A gradually expanding presentation of bookkeeping cycles 
16. A wide variety of realistic problems 
17. Terminology and procedures in accord with authoritative practice 
18. Eye-ease paper in all workbooks 
19. Practice sets to fit varying needs 
20. Keys, manuals, tests; and awards 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Coincidence? 


The list of prize winners at a recent picnic was 
announced as follows: 

“Mrs. Smith won the ladies’ rolling pin throwing 
contest by hurling a pin 75 feet.” 

“Mr. Smith won the 100-yard dash.” 


Don’t Crowd 


A very stout man was walking on the promenade 
of a seaside town when he noticed a weighing machine 
with the notice: “I speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and stood on the platform. 
A voice answered: “One at a time, please!” 


Economy 


Sales Manager: “‘What’s this big item on your ex- 
pense account?” 

Traveling Salesman: “Oh, that’s my hotel bill.” 

Sales Manager: “Well, don’t buy any more hotels.” 


Too Risky 


Diner: “Waiter, this soup is cold. Bring me some 
that’s hot.” 

Waiter: “What do you want me to do? Burn my 
thumb?” sa <a 


Justice 


“Do you know why I am going to punish you, 
Johnny?” 

“No, Dad; why?” 

“Because you hit a boy smaller than yourself.” 

“Oh, I thought perhaps it was because I am smaller 


than you.” 
eee 


A Sure Sign 


Jimmy, sitting up in bed, listening: ‘““Must be com- 
pany downstairs.” 

Billy: “Why do you think so?” 

Jimmy: “Don’t you hear Mom laughing at Dad’s 
jokes?” 
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Easy Payment Plan 


A not-too-bright young lady went up to a window 
in an income tax office and handed the clerk twenty- 
five cents. 

“‘What’s that for?” asked the clerk. 

“Why, that’s for my income tax. They told me I] 
could pay a quarter at a time.” 


Unforgivable 


Mrs. Brown rebuked her maid: “I wrote your name 
with my finger in the dust on the dining room mantel 
this morning.” 

“I know you did, mum,’ 
you spelled it wrong.” 


> 


replied the maid, “and 


A Worrier 


“You haven’t anything to worry about,” a veteran 
air traveler told his friend, who was making his first 
trip by airplane. “If your time has come, you can’t 
do a thing about it.” 

“That’s okay,” replied the noyice, “but what bothers 
me is suppose the pilot’s time has come and mine 
hasn’t. What happens then?” 


The Only Alternative 


“The woman next door has a hat just like the one 
I bought,” the wife wailed. 

“And I suppose you want me to buy you another 
one,” he replied. 

“Well, it would be cheaper than moving.” 


Not Worth the Price 


“TI tell you I won’t have this room!” protested the 
little old lady to the bellboy who was conducting her. 
“I’m not going to pay. good money for a closet with 
a folding bed. If you think that just because I’m from 
the country —” 

“Get in, lady, get in,” the boy cut in wearily. “This 
isn’t your room. This is the elevator.” 
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Here is skill training 


PLUS 


$ broad education for 


jobs within a vocation 





Skill alone is not enough for 
success in office occupations. You need - - 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE fills the need for a basic, 0 ti |: 

comprehensive terminal course that will prepare students for p onal: 

general office occupations. Here is a book that covers all the 

common and basic office duties and procedures except those l. Workbook 

dealing with dictation and transcription. It integrates other 

business courses and adds many new skills and knowledge. 2. Tests 

Basic principles, procedures and knowledge are emphasized. : 

There is adequate training in the development of related skills 3 Filing Practice Set 
and the student is given the ‘know how”’ of business occupa- : 

tions with a broad understanding of what goes on in an office. 


In the new second edition there is additional emphasis on 
payroll work, manners, grooming, getting along with people, 
and the common types of general office or clerical jobs. There 
is an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, punctu- 
ation, spelling and word choices, grammar, and reference 


books. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The NEW VU-GRAPH 
VISUAL AID KIT 


makes bookkeeping easy to teach and learn 


Instructor continuously faces his class . . . Vu- 
Graph projects over his shoulder. No need to 
darken classroom day or evening . . . Vu-Graph 
projection is large-scale, clearly readable in day- 
light or artificial light. Progressive developments 
of form being taught are seen on screen by class 
as instructor makes them. 


Vu-Graph may be used with other subjects also. 
Already widely employed in many fields. Vu- 
Graph and kit of bookkeeping instructional ma- 
terials available at special introductory price. 
Demonstration on request, without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


KIT INCLUDES: 


Transparency Packets 

Packet 1—Recording the Opening Entry 

Packet 2—Posting all Debit Items in 
Opening Entry 

Packet 3—Posting all Credit Items in 
Opening Entry 

Packet 4—Journalizing 

Packet 5—Journalizing Current Entries 

Packet 6—Proving Cash and Balancing the 
Cash Account 

Packet 7—Preparing a Trial Balance 

Packet 8—Preparing a Six-Column Work 
Sheet for a Service-Type Business 

Packet 9—Preparing a Profit and Loss State- 
ment 

Packet 10—Preparing a Balance Sheet 

Packet 11—Closing the Ledger 

Packet 12—Preparing a Ten-Column Work 
Sheet for a Merchandising Business 


Single Transparencies 

- Sales Journal 

- Purchases Journal 

Cash Receipts Journal 

Cash Payments Journal 

- Combined Cash Journal 

Account with Balance Column 
Columnar General Journal 

“T°? Form Accounts and Journal 


SNIAn ON 


Prepared in collaboration with SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Address your inquiries to DEPT. 2B @ CHARLES CBeaclke COMPANY 


60 BADGER AVENUE @ NEWARK & N 4, 
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